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The Revolution in American Secondary 


Education, 1893-1918 


HE quarter-century between 1893 

and 1918 was an extraordinarily cre- 
ative one in American educational his- 
tory. Within its confines are rooted many 
ideas and outlooks which have since be- 
come basic in pedagogical theory and 
practice. For no other reason than this, 
the period would be worthy of serious 
critical review. Sharpening educational 
controversies since World War II, how- 
ever, have rendered such a review ab- 
solutely indispensable, for it is increas- 


ingly clear that several of the most hotly 


debated issues in recent educational dis- 
cussion stem directly from decisions made 


during that momentous era. 

*Dr. Cremin’s penetrating analysis of the 
forces which have given direction to the evolv- 
ing secondary school provides historical back- 

und for next month's issue on “The Second- 
School of Tomorrow.” His paper is 
mi a forthcoming history of the American hi 
school. The research is supported by a grant 


from Columbia University’s Council on Re- 
search in the Social Sciences. 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN* 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Nowhere is the case better illustrated 
than in the realm of secondary educa- 
tion, where all of the great contempo- 
rary battles seem to revolve around ideas 
which first gained currency during the 
years in question. At the beginning of 
the period stands the Report of the 
Committee of Ten,* a statement which 
summed up with impressive coherence 
the best of the generation which had pre- 
ceded it. The end of the period is marked 
by the Report of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education,* 

1 United States Bureau of Education, Report 
of the Committee on Secondary School Studies 
Appointed at the Meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association, July 9, 1892 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, ‘8029. 
Hereafter cited as Committee of Ten Report. 

2 United States Bureau of Education, Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. A Report of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education Appointed by the National 
Education Association (Washington, D. C.: 


Government Printing Office, 1918). Hereafter 
cited as Cardinal Principles. 
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a statement which literally ushered in a 
whole new age. In the contrast between 
the two lies a key to the pedagogical 
revolution which brought the modern 
American high school into existence. 

The heart of this revolution was a shift 
in the conception of the school, of what 
could be and should be its primary goals 
and responsibilities. And it is this above 
all, perhaps, that makes this revolution 
important to the present. Americans to- 
day may well have entered upon another 
period in which just such a redefinition 
will take place. Given this, an under- 
standing of this revolution and of the 
social and intellectual forces which oc- 
casioned it is essential, and it is to this 
end that the present initial study has been 
undertaken. 


COMMITTEE OF TEN REPORT 


It was only natural that the National 
Educational Association in the early 1890's 
would turn its attention to the pro- 


gram of the secondary schools. Enroll- 
ments had already taken the upward 
turn that presaged a doubling of the high 
school population every ten years there- 
after, and curricula, reflecting this trend, 
were rapidly expanding.’ Discussions 
among the educators and laymen alike 


revealed conflicts of and con- 
fusions of aim. One could quickly enough 
gain agreement that the goal of the high 
school was “preparation for life”; but, 
like agreements on “motherhood” and 
“sin,” what this meant in practice was 
not entirely clear. True, growing num- 
bers of high school students were not 
going on to college, but whether this 
meant adjustments in program was a 
moot issue. True, too, the colleges them- 


* See John Elbert Stout, The Deve of 
High School Curricula in the North Central 


States from 1860 to 1918 y= University 
of Chicago Press, 1921), as an illustration. 


selves differed so fundamentally in their 
conceptions of higher education that even 
the proper lines of college preparation 
were by no means clearly defined. By and 
large, each high school devised its own 
approaches to program-making, and the 
ensuing diversity quickly came to pose 
one of the most serious educational prob- 
lems of the nineties. 

In an effort to attack the situation in 
fundamental terms, the NEA appointed 
a committee—one which from the van- 
tage point of 1955 seems entirely appro- 
priate to the character both of the asso- 
ciation and of the secondary school as 
then conceived. It included five college 
presidents, a college professor, three sec- 
ondary school principals, and the United 
States Commissioner of Education. The 
committee was charged with planning a 
series of national conferences, each de- 
voted to one of the principal subjects of 
the secondary school curriculum. Rep- 
resentatives of both secondary and higher 
education would participate in the de- 
liberation and report to the Committee, 
who would then take any action deemed 
appropriate. The several conferences 
were held in the winter of 1892-93, and 
the Committee’s final action came in the 
form of a report tendered a year later. 

The report itself is a model of clarity 
and, in spite of criticism to the contrary 
in the years since its publication, entirely 
self-consistent. While the total document 
deserves careful analysis, its conception 
of the secondary school is here all-im- 
portant. The secondary school is viewed 
as an institution designed to prepare a 
small segment of American youth “for 
the duties of life” by improving their in- 
tellectual abilities. The Committee saw 
absolutely no conflict between this con- 
ception and that of the high school as a 
college-preparatory institution, for the 
task of improving intellectual abilities 
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centered squarely in the studies of the 
college. True, the studies were made 
equivalent, thus reconciling the long de- 
bate over the respective merits of lan- 
guages and the classics versus the natural 
and social sciences. And this was in and 
of itself an impressive step forward. But 
the Committee was interested primarily 
in improving intellectual ability by dis- 
ciplining the mind; and for this purpose, 
all of the principal subjects might do. 
“They would all be taught consecutively 
and thoroughly, and would all be carried 
on in the same spirit; they would all be 
used for training the powers of observa- 
tion, memory, expression, and reasoning; 
and they would all be good to that end, 
although differing among themselves in 
quality and substance.” * 

In sum, to teach a young person to 
think was to teach him to think, whether 
he strengthened his mind on the mate- 
rials of languages, the humanities, or the 
sciences. And so to strengthen the mind 
was the best possible preparation for life. 
Close articulation between secondary 
school and college in pursuit of this goal 
was, in the Committee’s mind, all to the 
good. Indeed, the Committee strongly 
believed such articulation “advantageous 
alike for the schools, the colleges, and the 
country.”*® Although most graduates of 
secondary school were not destined for 
college, the secondary school was to re- 
main, as it had been for centuries, a 
downward extension of the college. In 
the words of the day, it was to be truly 
the university of the people. 


SOME CHANGING DEMANDS ON 
THE SCHOOL, 1893-1918 


The acceptance given the Committee 
of Ten Report was indeed overwhelm- 
ing, and within a decade after its publica- 


* Committee of Ten Report, p. 52. 
5 Ibid, p. 53. 


tion most American secondary schools 
had moved into line behind its proposals. 
Yet, in this very same period, political, 
economic, and social changes of the first 
magnitude were beginning to occasion 
new demands on the school—demands 
destined profoundly to alter the outlook 
of 1893. These changes were myriad, and 
only a few of them can be discussed 
here. They provide important leads in 
understanding the enormous pedagogical 
shift which occurred. 

Industrialism. The Civil War had 
been at heart a struggle between alterna- 
tive ways of life: the decentralized agri- 
cultural way of the South and the cen- 
tralized industrial way of the North. Not 
only the victory of the North, but the 
character of the War itself, had con- 
tributed significantly to what Louis 
Hacker has called the triumph of indus- 
trial capitalism. By 1890, the die of an 
industrial nation had been cast, for the 
value added to products by manufactur- 
ing already exceeded the value of agri- 
cultural products. Thirty years later, not 
only had the number of persons engaged 
in manufacturing surpassed the number 
in agriculture, but the gross value of 
American manufactures had already far 
outrun that of any other nation. 

The changes wrought by this techno- 
logical revolution influenced every di- 
mension of American life. With the 
“closing” of the frontier in the 1890's, 
the youth of America were looking to 
industry and the city for opportuni- 
ties which had formerly inhered in west- 
ward migration. Urbanization continued, 
and by 1920 well over half the popula- 
tion lived in the cities. Moreover, Ameri- 
can life in general—and urban life in par- 
ticular—began to display a growing 
complexity which demanded ever higher 
levels of social and economic skill. Work- 
ing in a factory, negotiating public trans- 
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portation, buying and selling on credit, 
understanding intricate political i 
zation—all necessitated abilities on the 
part of the average citizen which had 
simply not been called for in earlier days. 
Then, too, the very changes which 
were ushering in these new demands were 
simultaneously destroying the founda- 
tions of the informal social agencies which 
had formerly borne much of the educa- 
tional load. The well-knit agrarian home, 
within which had been organized and 
concentrated the productive energies of 
the whole family, was giving way to the 
industrial home from which family mem- 
bers scattered daily, each to his respective 
place of employment. Similarly, the rural 
neighborhood, with its network of face- 
to-face and stable relationships, was giv- 
ing way to urban neighborhoods charac- 


_ terized by impersonality and transience.* 


All too often, within the newer milieu, 
the young were left to their own devices 
and soon became prey to the unwhole- 
some influence of unsupervised peer 
ups. The streets were a powerful 
school, and their pedagogical fare of thrill 
and excitement was wel!-nigh irresistible. 
It is little wonder that political, social, 
and educational leaders began to look to 
the public schools for constructive ap- 
proaches to these problems. The public 
schools were the public’s schools, and as 
such they were in theory institutions 
obliged to serve the public’s needs. To the 
schools gradually fell a conglomeration 
of educational responsibilities formerly 
borne by family and neighborhood and 
traditionally deemed appropriate to them. 
As early as 1896, Nicholas Murray Butler 
argued that the public education of a 
® Dewey elaborated this \..eme with consid- 
erable insight in “The School and Social Prog- 
gress,” The School and Society (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1899). See also, Ell- 


wood P. Cubberley, Changing Conceptions of 
Education (Boston: "Houghton Mifflin, 1909) . 
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t democratic people “has other aims 
to fulfill than the extension of scientific 
knowledge and the development of liter- 
ary culture. It must prepare for intelli- 
gent citizenship.”’ And his conception of 
citizenship was of the broadest scope, 
embracing social as wel] as political re- 
sponsibilities. Growing demands from in- 
dustry and labor pressed for trade, com- 
mercial, and agricultural instruction in 
the schools. From charitable organiza- 
tions like New York City’s Industrial 
Education Association came efforts to ob- 
tain domestic and family training for 
the children of working-class parents. 
Slowly, but almost inevitably, these de- 
mands logically converged on a position 
destined to enjoy growing currency as 
the twentieth century wore on: that the 
boundaries of the school are the boun- 
daries of life, and that no fundamental 
activity of life is therefore irrelevant to 
the classroom.* In their earnest desire to 
fill the widening educational breach 
caused by the transformation of home 
and neighborhood, the public schools as- 
sumed tasks of a prodigious order. 

Immigration. These same decades 
which saw the growth of American in- 
dustry also witnessed a gradual but un- 
erring shift in the character of American 
immigration. Before 1880, most immi- 
grants had come from northwestern Eu- 
rope, particularly England, Ireland, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. Except for the 
Irish, they had generally pushed inland, 
settling the rich, fertile territories of the 
middle Atlantic, midwestern, and north- 
western states. During the 1880's, how- 
ever, the percentage of immigrants from 


tNicholas Murray Butler, “Democracy and 
Education,” National Educational Association, 
Proceedings and Addresses, 1896. p. 91. 

* For an illustration of the way in which the 
idea evolved in practice, see Randolph S. 
Bourne, The Gary Schools (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1916). 
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southern and eastern Europe increased 
sharply, presaging the vast numbers from 
these areas who were to come between 
1890 and 1920. 

Apart from nationality, the “new” im- 
migrants were substantially different from 
their predecessors. They tended to re- 
main in eastern cities rather than move 
to western agricultural areas. Differing 
markedly among themselves in religion, 
language, and custom, they seemed far 
more than earlier comers to settle in self- 
contained urban neighborhoods which 
perpetuated the life of the old world. As 
one immigrant from Roumania remi- 
nisced about his arrival in New York: 
“...my problem was to fit myself in with 
the people of Vaslui and Roumania, my 
erstwhile fellow-townsmen and my fel- 
low-countrymen. It was not America in 
the large sense, but the East Side Ghetto 
that upset all my calculations, reversed all 
my values, and set my head swimming.”* 

To the contemporary American re- 
viewing the history of these immigrants 
it is striking to note, first, how quickly 
the public school became the primary 
link between the immigrant neighbor- 
hood and the wider American culture; 
and, second, the apparent unawareness on 
the part of most public-school authorities 
before 1914 of the magnitude of the im- 
migrant education problem. Very often 
the public school in a heterogeneous ur- 
ban neighborhood was the one place 
where the foreign-born might become 
conversant with American language, at- 
titudes, beliefs, and customs. And yet, as 
late as 1910 many a school seeking to 
serve the immigrant made little special 
provision for him and persisted in hav- 
ing husky laborers repeat puerile non- 
sense from outdated children’s readers.’” 


* Marcus Ravage, An American in the Making 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1917), p. 61. 
10 The survey of the Cleveland public sc 


While widespread national conscious- 
ness of “Americanization” was really oc- 
casioned by World War I, there is evi- 
dence in the decade immediately preced- 
ing the War that educators and social 
workers alike were beginning really to 
confront the problem. By that time, the 
social settlement movement was in its 
second decade, and the heart of the settle- 
ment idea—namely, the effort to bring 
about social improvement through fam- 
ily and community education—was 
deemed increasingly suitable for the 
school. This meant that the school would 
be ultimately concerned with the total 
lives of individuals, rather than restric- 
tively or even primarily with things in- 
tellectual. Indeed, it meant that each 
school would eventually itself become a 
social settlement dedicated to the im- 
provement of community life in all its 
manifold dimensions."* 

While there was little agreement on the 
meaning of Americanization, essays in 


in 1916 found immigrant men twenty-five to 
thirty years of age 2 copying, “I am a 
yellow bird. I can sing. I can fly. I can sing 
to you.” See Herbert Adolphus Miller, The 
School and the Immigrant (Cleveland: The 
Cleveland Foundation, 1916), pp. 91 ff., and 
Frank V. Schooling of the Immi- 
grant (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920). 
The problem was by no means confined to adult 
evening classes. By 1911, in the public schools of 
37 large American cities, 57.5 per cent of the 
children were of foreign-born parentage. See 
The Children of the Immigrants in the Schools. 
Abstract of the Immigration Commission Re- 
. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
ice, 1911. 

11 The data for these propositions are taken 
from a Ph.D. dissertation in progress at Teach- 
ers College, by Morris I. Berger, entitled “The 
Immigrant, the Social Settlement, and the Pub- 
lic School.” See also Alan M. Thomas, Jr., 
“American Education and the Immigrant,” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 55, No. 5, pp- 
253-67, February 1954. 

12 See ies Berkson, Theories of Ameri- 
canization (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 109, 1920). 
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educational journals and elsewhere re- 
vealed growing concern with school- 
community relations, with the necessity 
of inducting foreign-born adults and chil- 
dren alike into worthy and responsible 
community membership, and with the 
need for fostering a sense of community 
among heterogeneous immigrant groups. 
Once again, this could mean nothing less 
than the school’s taking on educational 
functions classically assigned to home and 
neighborhood. Immigrant parents, unable 
by the very nature of their situation to in- 
culcate in their children American values 
and habits, slowly—sometimes reluctantly 
—relinquished parental functions to the 
school in their effort to close no avenue 
of social advancement. And when the 
divided allegiances of World War I raised 
to the forefront the question of immi- 
grant loyalty, the pressure on the school 
to Americanize with renewed vigor and 
effectiveness achieved nationwide pro- 
portions.” 

Progressivism. Related to the eco- 
nomic and social transformations of the 
period were spirited demands for political 
reform. Most such efforts represented at- 
tempts to realize in the new industrial 
context Lincoln’s great principle of gov- 
ernment by, of, and for the people. The 
exploitation of resources and labor for 
personal gain, the increasingly unequal 
distribution of wealth, the untold per- 
sonal misery occasioned by the new in- 
dustrialism, the deplorable corruption in 
politics, all came in for sharp criticism by 
crusading humanitarians and for ever so 
gradual amelioration through reform 
legislation. 


18The pressure was a prime factor in the pas- 
of a law in Oregon making attendance of 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
at a public school mandatory. The law was 
ruled unconstitutional in 1925 by the United 
States Supreme Court in Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters, 268 U. S. 510. 


In social thought, this was the era of 
the muckrakers and their shocking ex- 
posés; and of Jane Addams and Lillian 
Wald, Jacob Riis and Judge Ben Lind- 
sey. Politically, progressivism’s banner 
was carried by William Jennings Bryan, 
Robert LaFollette, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson. The “square deal” 
and the “new freedom” continued into 
the twentieth century the spirit of pro- 
test that had flowed from the Jackson- 
ians through the Populists. In the con- 
text of big industrialism, humanitarian- 
ism remained an intensifying theme. 

In educational thought, the new pro- 
gressivism manifested itself in the cry that 
universal schooling was not enough, that 
a certain kind of schooling was founda- 
tional to democracy. As early as 1891, 
when he delivered his lectures on peda- 
gogy at a teachers’ retreat of the New 
York Chautauqua, Francis W. Parker 
treated at length the problem of “democ- 
racy and education,” arguing that every 
school should be an “embryonic democ- 
racy” wherein children’s rights would 
be protected, children’s freedoms pre- 
served, and children’s natural gifts built 
upon. In the distinctively American idea 
of a common public school embracing 
the children of all classes, nationalities, 
and sects, Parker saw the essential foun- 
dation of a democratic education."* 

While a growing number of educators 
gave attention to such themes, especially 
after the turn of the century, no one gave 
the problem more searching or more 
penetrating treatment than John Dewey. 
In a number of shorter writings, but par- 
ticularly in Democracy and Education 
(1916), Dewey carefully analyzed the 
fundamental conditions of democracy and 
then sought educational arrangements 
which would nurture and support these 


14Francis W. Parker, Talks on Pedagogics 
(New York: Kellogg, 1894), Chapter 16. 
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conditions. “Since education is a social 
process,” he argued, “and there are many 
kinds of societies, a criterion for educa- 
tional criticism and construction implies 
a particular social ideal.” Based on this, 
Dewey continued: 
A society which makes provision for participa- 
tion in its good of all its members on equal 
terms and which secures flexible readjustment 
of all its institutions through interaction of the 
different forms of associated life is in so far 
democratic. Such a society must have a type of 
education which gives individuals a personal in- 
terest in social relationships and control, and 
the habits of mind which secure social changes 
without introducing disorder.'® 

Given these initial propositions, Dewey 
proceeded to explore what educational 
aims, what conceptions of interest, think- 
ing, knowledge, and vocation, and what 
organization of studies could best con- 
tribute to the support and advancement 
of democracy. His work was a classic 
insofar as it cast the problem in funda- 
mental terms and provided an internally 
consistent set of conceptual tools for 
dealing with it. And inasmuch as the 
problem was itself inherent in the cen- 
tury-old effort to build a public school 
that would undergird American values 
and institutions, the influence of Dewey’s 
position was inestimable. 


SOME CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 
OF THE SCHOOL, 1893-1918 

An expanding industrialism, a chang- 
ing immigration, and a vigorous de- 
mocracy exerted fundamental new de- 
mands on American schools between 
1893 and 1918. Equally important in the 
evolving pedagogy of the era, how- 
ever, were changes in the conception of 
the school itself—of its relationship to 
society and to the individuals who at- 


18 John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), 


p- 115. 


tended it. Once again, only a few among 
many possible themes can here be dis- 
cussed in the effors to understand the 
emergence of a fundamentally new edu- 
cational outlook. 

Dynamic Sociology. Forty-five years 
after Comte first coined the term, “so- 
ciology,” and thereby set the new social 
science on the course of its phenomenal 
development, Lester Frank Ward pub- 
lished the volume that marked the begin- 
ning of American sociology. Ward's 
book, entitled Dynamic Sociology, pro- 
vided systematic “scientific” treatment of 
a theme which had been central in Ameri- 
can thought since the founding of the 
Republic: namely, that man, through his 
rational powers, could master the laws of 
nature and thereby achieve for himself a 
life of goodness and plenty on this earth. 
Ralph Gabriel has called Ward “the St. 
Augustine of the American cult of 
science.” More than any other individual, 
Gabriel argues, “Ward formulated the 
basic pattern of the American concept 
of the planned society.” 

Ward’s thesis was an engaging one. 
Nature, he maintained, was essentially 
wasteful. Man, possessed of the power to 
comprehend nature’s laws, could elimi- 
nate this waste, and could thereby seek 
to create a new order consequent upon 


worthy human purposes. 

The office of mind is to direct society into un- 
obstructed channels, to enable these social forces 
to continue in free play, to prevent them from 
being neutralized by collision with obstacles in 
their path, In a word, mind has for its function 
in civilization to preserve the dynamic and pre- 
vent the statical condition of the social forces. 
. . « Just as it is not psychological force which 
propels the water wheel on the piston . . . but 
merely the forces of gravity and gaseous ex- 
pansion compelled by mechanical power under 
the guidance of intelligence to operate for the 


2¢Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1940), p. 204. 
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benefit of man, so it is not mind which moves 
the civilization of the world, but only the great 
and never-ceasing forces of society, which but 
for the guidance of mind would rush blindly 
on into a thousand entanglements with rival 
forces, and assume that position of statical 
equilibrium which represents social stagnation.'" 


The thesis very obviously bestowed a 
tremendously important role on educa- 
tion. For Ward, education was the basis 
of all progress in the extent to which it 
equipped leaders to lead and equipped 
average men to understand and support 
their leadership. Therefore, to supply 
universal education was a primary func- 
tion of any beneficent state administered 
in the interest of its citizens."* 

While Ward himself never wrote ex- 
tensively on education, his point of view 
profoundly influenced Albion Small, who 
in 1892 became head of the first Ameri- 
can department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Small, who quickly 
became identified in professional circles 
as an educational sociologist, was un- 
alterably committed to an orientation 
which saw the school not only as closely 
related to community life but also as ca- 
pable of substantially modifying the 
course of community life. Through the 
work of Small and of a growing number 
of his students who went out to fill top 
posts in American education, the ideas of 
dynamic sociology were firmly injected 
into pedagogical thought; and the con- 
ceptual basis was laid for a school which 
might exert profoundly important influ- 
ence on the future of American society. 

The Natural Child. If a conception of 
the school-society relationship is central 
in any pedagogical orientation, equally 
important is a conception of the child 

17 Lester F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology (New 
York: Appleton, 1883), pp. 698-99. 

18Some of Ward’s educational ideas are in 
his Glimpses of the Cosmos (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1913-18). 


and his relation to pedagogical processes. 
The foundations of the view that gained 
prominence after 1890 dated all the way 
back to the seventeenth century Moravian 
clergyman, Johann Amos Comenius. Co- 
menius had argued in The Great Didac- 
tic and other writings that certain natural 
laws govern the development of human 
beings, that these can be scientifically de- 
termined, and that knowledge of these 
laws is the only sound basis for pedagogi- 
cal theory and practice. The child, ob- 
serving thus the laws of nature, is good 
rather than evil, conceived in hope rather 
than in sin. 

The long succession of «vritings through 
which similar ideas found their way into 
twentieth century thought is the content 
of any standard work in educational his- 
tory. Suffice it here to say that through 
the works of Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi they became 
generally familiar to nineteenth-century 
educational leaders. While Horace Mann 
and others had advanced them well be- 
fore the Civil War,’® it was largely 
through the work of Edward Sheldon 
and Francis W. Parker after 1870 that 
they really began to achieve prominence. 
By 1891, Parker could proclaim with op- 
timistic gusto: “The spontaneous tenden- 
cies of the child are the records of un- 
born divinity; we are here, my fellow 
teachers . . . to understand these tenden- 
cies and continue them in all these direc- 
tions, following nature”;”° and his words 
instilled a virtually messianic ardor in 
the teachers who heard them. 

The man who provided such ideas 
with truly “scientific” underpinnings was 
G. Stanley Hall. Having studied experi- 
mental psychology in Germany, Hall es- 


19 Will S. Monroe, History of the Pestaloz- 
zian Movement in the United States (Syracuse, 
New York: Bardeen, 1907). 

2° Parker, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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tablished one of the first psychological 
laboratories in the United States at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1882. He soon be- 
gan to concentrate his energies on the 
unexplored field of child development, 
and when he assumed the presidency of 
Clark University in 1889, that institution 
quickly became a leading center for re- 
search and writing in this area. 

Hall’s first major contribution to re- 
ceive widespread notice was The Con- 
tents of Children’s Minds on Entering 
School (1891),2* a monograph with an 
implied plea for tailoring the program of 
the introductory grades more effectively 
to what children actually knew on enter- 
ing them. In advancing his material, Hall 
was proposing something far more radical 
than the thesis that subject matter might 
be taught more efficiently if the results 
of child study were used. Rather, he 
was arguing that the content of the cur- 
riculum itself could be determined from 
the data of child development. 

That this is so is evident from his essay, 
“The Ideal School as Based on Child 
Study,” published ten years later in The 
Forum.* One can assume that it reached 
a highly literate and influential audience, 
both lay and professional. Here his key 
concept concerned the difference be- 
tween the scholiocentric and the pedo- 
centric school. The former, in Hall’s 
view the dominant ideal of Western edu- 
cation throughout its history, fitted the 
child to the school; the latter, in Hall’s 
view the only defensible ideal for a re- 
public, fitted the school to the child. 
“The guardians of the young,” he ar- 
gued, “should strive first of all to keep 
out of nature’s way, and to prevent harm, 


21G. Stanley Hall, “The Contents of Chil- 
dren’s Minds on Entering School,” Pedagogical 
Seminary, Vol. 1 (1891), pp. 139-73. 

#2G. Stanley Hall, “The Ideal School as 
Based on Child Study,” The Forum, Vol. 
XXXII (1901-02), pp. 24-39. 


and should merit the proud title of de- 
fenders of the happiness and rights of 
children. They should feel profoundly 
that childhood, as it comes fresh from 
the hand of God, is not corrupt, but illus- 
trates the survival of the most consum- 
mate thing in the world; they should be 
convinced that there is nothing else so 
worthy of love, reverence, and service 
as the body and soul of the growing 
child.”** Thus did Hall build upon the 
laissez-faire pedagogy first advanced in 
Emile, the idea of a child-centered school 
whose curriculum would be principally 
determined by data on the nature, 
growth, and development of children. 
Hall’s position, particularly when later 
bolstered by his monumental Adoles- 
cence, paved the way for a fundamental 
shift in the meaning of equal opportunity 
at the secondary level. Formerly, when 
the content and purpose of the secondary 
school had been fairly well defined, equal 
opportunity meant the right of all who 
might profit from secondary education 
as so defined to enjoy its benefits. Now, 
the “given” of the equation was no 
longer the school with its content and 
purposes, but the children with their 
backgrounds and needs. Equal oppor- 
tunity now meant simply the right of all 
who came to be offered something of 
value, and it was the school’s obligation 
to offer it. The magnitude of this shift 
cannot be overestimated; it was truly Co- 
pernican in character. And tied as it was 
to the fortunes of the child-study move- 
ment, it gained vast popularity during the 
first decade of the twentieth century.** 
Activist Psychology. Another intel- 
lectual development of the first impor- 
tance lay in the beginnings of educational 


28 Ibid, pp. 24-25. 

*4Cubberley as early as 1909 was complain- 
ing about the “monopoly” of child study in the 
field of education. Op. cit., pp- $4-55- 
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psychology. Spearheaded at Chicago by 
John Dewey’s early papers before the Na- 
tional Herbart Society and at Teachers 
College, Columbia, by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike’s numerous research papers follow- 
ing upon Animal Intelligence (1898), the 
movement to found teaching on a new 
science of learning made rapid headway. 
A number of fundamental ideas under- 
girded the new psychology. Those asso- 
ciated with Thorndike’s connectionism 
conceived of an original nature in each 
individual which would be changed as 
selections were made from among possi- 
ble responses and “stamped in” according 
to the laws of readiness, exercise, and 
effect. The psychology was activist inso- 
far as it sought data in observable be- 
havior rather than in some “stream of 
consciousness” posited by the experi- 
menter and tapped by way of introspec- 
tion. Its dynamic lay in the operation of 
rewards and punishments. “. . . practice 
without zeal,” argued Thorndike in a 
now-classic statement, “—with equal 
comfort at success and failure—does not 
make perfect, and the nervous system 
away from the modes in which it 

is exercised with resulting discomfort.” 
Insofar as connectionism also argued 
that the original natures of individual 
men and women are not exact duplicates, 
and that different individuals learn at dif- 
ferent rates, it made the problem of in- 
dividual differences a central one for 
pedagogy.** Finally, insofar as connec- 
tionist psychology tended to be molecu- 
lar rather than molar, it denied the possi- 


25 Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of 
Learning (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913), 

22. 

" 26See Edward L. Thorndike, Mental Work 
and Fatigue and Individual Differences and 
Their Clauses (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1914), Part Il, passim. 


bility of transfer of training except in the 
case of “identical elements.” It therefore 
refuted the theory of mental discipline. 
While Thorndike himself was not will- 
ing to move from complete generalism 
to complete specialism on the basis of 
his researches, some of his readers were; 
and as early as 1913, he criticized cer- 
tain “careless thinkers” for rushing “from 
the belief in totally general training to 
the belief that training is totally special- 
ized.” 27 

While Dewey’s functionalism was, like 
connectionism, an activist psychology, it 
made far more of the purposeful act as 
the basis of education. In the doctrine of 
interest lay the beginning of the modern 
movement to make motivation central in 
learning theory;** and while it was per- 
haps not until Woodworth published 
Dynamic Psychology (1918) that the 
idea of drive achieved genuine currency, 
the discussions of interest at the turn of 
the century were enormously influential. 
Indeed, in criticizing the Herbartian doc- 
trine of interest as primarily the end point 
of education, Dewey probably paved the 
way for the psychology of motivation to 
a considerable degree. 

That connectionism and functionalism 
could be synthesized into a single peda- 
gogical outlook is well illustrated in the 
publication of William Heard Kilpat- 
rick’s article, The Project Method, in 
1918. Using the concept of whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity as his unify- 
ing theme, Kilpatrick was able to em- 
brace in the project idea major insights 


at The Psychology of Learning, 


P- 3 
a8 “john Dewey, “Interest as Related to Will,” 


in National Herbart Society, Second Supple- 
ment to the Herbart Year Book for 1895 
(Bloomington, Illinois.: 1896), pp. 209-55. 

2° William Heard Kilpatrick, The Project 
Method (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College Columbia University), 1918. 
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from both psychologies. His article 
achieved wide circulation, and in a short 
while “the project” had captured the at- 
tention of the profession. For many in the 
field who had read neither Thorndike nor 
Dewey, the article became a highly effec- 
tive vehicle for translating the new psy- 
chology into educational terms, and for 
developing its meaning in practice. 


THE NEW PEDAGOGY AND 
THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 


“The great men of a great epoch,” 
wrote Charles Summer in 1906, “are those 
who have understood new currents in 
the mores.” A study of some of the out- 
standing writings in education—particu- 
larly secondary education—between 1893 
and 1918 reveals a widespread and grow- 
ing sensitivity to the forces described 
above.*® Indeed, there seems ample evi- 
dence that by the time of World War I, 
awareness of the new currents and of 
their educational concomitants was fairly 
common among educational leaders. Such 
awareness was in evidence at the major 
graduate centers offering doctoral work 
in education; it was present too in the 
growing list of textbooks on secondary 
education which appeared as courses, and 
students in this area multiplied. In sum, 


8° Extensive evidence in support of this prop- 
osition may be gleaned from the addresses and 
proceedings of the NEA during these years, 
particularly the Department of Secon Edu- 
cation. Publications of the United States Bureau 
of Education will serve a similar function. 

81 Excellent examples are John Franklin 
Brown, The American High School (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1909); Charles 
De Garmo, Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1907); Alexander Inglis, Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education rel Houghton Miff- 
lin, 1918); Paul Monroe (Ed.), Principles of 
Secondary Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914); and David Snedden, 
Problems of Secondary Education (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1917). 


the ideas discussed above were both fa- 
miliar and gaining in acceptance when 
the NEA in 1913 appointed another 
committee destined to produce another 
landmark in American pedagogy. This 
was the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education. 

The Commission was originally con- 
ceived as a central body to embrace, co- 
ordinate, and review the work of a num- 
ber of previously organized groups al- 
ready dealing with various facets of the 
secondary program. Among these were 
a dozen NEA committees appointed in 
1912 and 1913, each one for the purpose 
of studying the reorganization of a single 
high school subject. Also included was 
the NEA’s Committee on the Articula- 
tion of High School and College, whose 
recommendations in 1911 had initially 
occasioned the appointment of the above- 
mentioned groups. The chairmen of all 
of these committees, together with ten 
“members at large,” were designated a 
“reviewing committee” of the Commis- 
sion, and given the task of preparing a 
final report. 

When the final appointments to this 
“reviewing committee” had been made, 
the contrast with the Committee of Ten 
was striking. While the 1893 group had 
been dominated by people from higher 
education, the new committee was far 
more representative of secondary school 
personnel and college and university pro- 
fessors of education. Of the twenty-seven 
members on the final roster, ten were di- 
rectly associated with the public schools, 
nine were from schools or departments of 
education, four were from higher educa- 
tion, three were from the United States 
Bureau of Education, and one was from 


» the YMCA. One might naturally expect 


such a group to be far more concerned 
with the high school as an integral in- 
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stitution with its own distinctive aims 
than simply as a handmaiden of the col- 
lege; and such was indeed the case.** 
The Commission’s report, entitled Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
was five years in the making and, like 
the Committee of Ten Report before it, 
is worthy of careful and critical study. 
The conception of the secondary school 
therein clearly reflects the several new 
currents of educational thought which 
were increasingly gaining adherence. The 
purpose of democratic education is to 
“develop in each individual the knowl- 
edge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers 
whereby he will find his place and use 
that place to shape both himself and so- 
ciety toward ever nobler ends.” To give 
this proposition meaning, it is necessary 
to analyze the life activities of the average 
individual in a democratic society. The 
results of such analysis yield seven pri- 
mary educational objectives: health, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical charac- 
ter. These being deemed the central aims 
of education at all levels—elementary, 
secondary, and higher—the specific task 
of the secondary school is to seek to real- 
ize them in the lives of all children ap- 
proximately twelve to eighteen years of 
age. How can the secondary school do 
this? By so reorganizing the offering in 
each of the subject areas and by so ar- 
ranging the activities of the school that 
growth on the part of individual students 
in health, command of fundamental proc- 
esses, and so forth will be facilitated. 


82 The differences in the 
two are ins analyzed in a re- 
port Commletie on he Teac ing Profes- 
sion of the American Academy of and 
Sciences entitled “On the Conflict between the 
‘Liberal Arts’ and the ‘Schools of Education, ” 
The ACLS Newsletter, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 17- 
38. 
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The report is clear about a number of 
other things. It explicitly assumes that the 
vast social changes inherent in industrial- 
ism and the findings of the new psychol- 
ogy must be taken into account. It as- 
sumes, too, that marked changes in the 
secondary school population “can no 
longer be safely ignored.” Granting the 
ethnic diversity of the American people, 
it argues that “the school is the one 
agency that may be controlled definitely 
and consciously by our democracy for the 
purpose of unifying its people.” Further, 
and of the greatest importance, the re- 

maintains that secondary education 
should be for all, that it should be closely 
articulated with elementary schooling as 
part of a continuous educational experi- 
ence in the life of every child, that entry 
into the secondary school should be gov- 
erned by age rather than by academic ac- 
complishment, and that the colleges 
should modify their entrance require- 
ments to enable graduates of such secon- 
dary schools freely to attend. 


. . » the secondary school should admit all pu- 
pils who would derive greater benefit from 
the secondary than from the elementary school. 
With the demand of democratic society for 
extended liberal and vocational education for 
an ever-increasing number of persons, the 
higher institutions of learning, taken as a whole, 
are under a similar obligation with reference to 
those whose needs are no longer met by the 
secondary school and are disposed to continue 
their education.** 

Such is the report’s radical departure from 
tradition; it clearly espouses the new con- 
ception of equal educational opportunity 
inherent in G. Stanley Hall’s “pedocen- 
tric” school. 

Finally, the report comes out squarely 
in favor of the comprehensive high 
school, embracing all curricula in one uni- 
fied organization, as “the standard 
of secondary school in the United States.” 
88 Cardinal Principles, p. 20. 
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A school so organized is seen as the only 
agency which can extend upward the es- 
sential meaning of the common public 
school: the idea of unity with diversity 
and diversity within unity. In offering the 
opportunity to specialize within the con- 
text of a single school, the comprehensive 
school becomes “the prototype of a de- 
mocracy in which various groups must 
have a degree of self-consciousness as 
groups and yet be federated into a larger 
whole through the recognition of com- 
mon interests and ideals.”** Life in such 
a school, the report contends, “is a natural 
and valuable preparation for life in a 
democracy.” 

In the contrast of these ideas with those 
of the Committee of Ten most assuredly 
lies a pedagogical revolution. From an 
institution conceived for the few, the 
high school became an institution con- 
ceived for all. From an adjunct to the 
college, the high school became the 
pivotal point in the public school system, 
one which carried forward objectives yet 
unfinished by the elementary school and 
opened new vistas leading on to the col- 
lege. And from an institution restrictively 
concerned with the intellectual, the high 
school became an agency with no less a 
goal than the progressive amelioration of 
every individual and social need. Such 
was the grand design of this Commission, 
one which, in weaving a multitude of 
new and pressing demands into an in- 
tegral view of the school, was able to face 
squarely toward the future and thereby 
to usher in a whole new age in Ameri- 
can secondary education. 


A POSTCRIPT 


“The school,” wrote Dewey in 1896, 
“js fundamentally an institution erected 
by society to do a certain specific work.” 
Few generalizations are more patently 

% Ibid., p. 26 


supported by the study of American edu- 
cational history. From the very earliest 
period in which the American people 
sensed their uniqueness, the principal 
theme of their educational history has 
been the search for a school which in its 
scope, program, organization, and admin- 
istration might best support and advance 
their most cherished ideals.** This was 
true of the period in which the great 
state systems of public education were 
founded; and it has been equally true of 
the period since that time. The theme was 
undoubtedly the Jeitmotif of the years 
between 1893 and 1918. 

Stated simply, the contribution of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education was to redefine the 
role of the secondary school. To the ex- 
tent that in so doing the Commission 
was able to grasp certain new and highly 
significant social and intellectual forces 
in American life, its redefinition became 
a lever for needed change and reform. 
The effects of the Cardinal Principles 
have been legion. Indeed, it does not 
seem amiss to argue that most of the im- 
portant and influential movements in the 
field since 1918 have simply been foot- 
notes to the classic itself. While cogent 
criticisms over the years have called for 
refinements, further denotations and ex- 
tensions of the Cardinal Principles,** the 
statement has for close to four decades 
provided the orientation and terminol- 
ogies for the development of secondary 
education. 

During the current period of educa- 
tional reappraisal, these facts are of the 

85 See Educational Policies Commission, Pub- 
lic Education and the Future of America 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1955). 

8¢ Of the wealth ot material that has come 
forth, one of the most perceptive critiques is 
George S. Counts’s Secondary Education and 
Industrialism (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1929). 
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highest import.’' There seems every in- 
dication that the secondary school, as the 
pivotal point in the public school system, 
will be a focus for discussion by citizens 
and educators for some years to come. 
As in the period between 1893 and 1918, 
new social and intellectual currents are 
calling for new educational outlooks. The 
great immigrations are over. Industrialism 
is entering upon a new era of automation 
and atomic energy. The United States 
has assumed a leadership position in a 
world whose centers of power are rapidly 
shifting. Technology has made possible 
the creation of vast new educational 
media, and new social agencies have arisen 
to administer them. Researches in psy- 
chology are giving new meaning to con- 
cepts like instinct, learning, personality, 
and transfer of training; while the rapid 
progress of anthropology has profoundly 
altered classical theories of human devel- 


*tFor a discussion of the i see 
Lawrence A. Cremin, “Public Education and 
the Future of America,” NEA Journal, Janu- 


ary, 1955, Pp. 9-10. 


opment. These and other sweeping 
changes may well call for a new view of 
secondary education as different from 
the Cardinal Principles as were the Cardi- 
nal Principles from the ideas of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 

Such fundamental reappraisals are ex- 
traordinarily difficult and strenuous. They 
proceed unplanfully, and engender con- 
flict, skepticism, and doubt. Early re- 
sponses almost always include the call for 
conservatism and reaction, for the com- 
fort of the habitual is ever engaging. 
And yet the promise of such reappraisal 
is the abiding faith of the democrat. Per- 
haps the best one can do is to take heart 
from successes of the past and hope that 
as the citizenry and the profession jour- 
ney into uncharted pedagogical seas, a 
vision of the high school will emerge 
which both profits from the wisdom of 
prior generations and yet boldly reaches 
toward new goals. Such must be the 
hope of all who continue to believe in 
the “publicness” of American public edu- 
cation. 
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Critical Crossroads 
RICHARD BOYD BALLOU* 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


EsPITE the present tendency to vilify 
the educationists, there are few 
groups in the United States more aware of 
the shortcomings of public education to- 
day than those whose profession it is to 
study education. Schoolteachers, and pro- 
fessors of education who have those teach- 
ers as students in the universities are forced 
now to deal with the real crisis in the 
schools. Urgent as is the need for more 
school buildings, more and better paid 
teachers, and remedies for the various 
other ills plaguing the schools and col- 
leges, schoolteachers and educationists 
see the real crisis as the question whether 
the people of the United States can pro- 
vide for all children an education suffi- 
ciently diversified to cope with the wide 
variations among human beings. That ed- 
ucation must provide comparable stand- 
ards of quality for the child who is to- 
morrow’s artisan or scientist, salesman or 
scholar, homemaker or actress. Can the 
schools, in the words of Norman Cousins, 
provide for “the full development of the 
individual, giving his capacities exercise 
and scope,” whoever that child may be, 
whatever the background from which he 
comes, and whatever his ultimate station 
in the common scheme of things? 


*Dr. Ballou recently published The Indi- 
vidual and the State, a volume dealing with 
some of the fundamental questions raised by the 
effort to build a universal public-school system 
in a democratic society. He is currently at work 
on a book dealing with the problem of religion 
and American education. 
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Unless this problem is thoroughly un- 
derstood, and unless emphases not now 
sufficiently stressed in the public schools 
and in the community are extensively in- 
troduced, real dangers lie ahead. The 
schools will be producing a generation of 
youth at odds with themselves and out 
of touch with the realities of the con- 
temporary world. This is not to say 
gloomily that the public schools are fail- 
ing to do their job, as some of their 
dyspeptic critics have it. It does empha- 
size the fact that the staggering prob- 
lems of contemporary public education 
no longer permit us to ignore the dilemma 
which has always been implicit in the 
idea of mass education. 

Many students of American life have 
stressed the extent to which the closing 
of the geographical frontier at the end of 
the nineteenth century marked a turning 
point in the evolution of our culture. It 
may prove to have been a critical cross- 
roads. Although we are beginning to de- 
velop genuine perspective on the events 
leading up to the closing of the frontier, 
we are still too close to the revolutions 
which followed to comprehend what 
they did and still are doing to our way 
of life and our value system.’ This dis- 

1See, for example, Eric Fischer, The Passing 
of the European Age: a Study of the Transfer 
of Western Civilization and Its Renewal in 
Other Continents (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948); and Walter Prescott Webb, 
The Great Frontier (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1952). 
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cussion is concerned with one aspect of 
that problem—the impact of these revolu- 
tionary forces on public education. 

In spite of seemingly widespread agree- 
ment on what we want of public educa- 
tion, there is actually considerable disa- 
greement, and worse, tragic confusion 
over what the people of the United States 
want the public schools to accomplish. 
We “believe in education.” But to one 
parent that belief means the right of his 
children to the same kind of schooling 
that his neighbor's children have. To an- 
other it means his child’s right to advance 
as far and as rapidly as his talents permit. 
To a third it means a kind of social and 
economic vaccination through which a 
child will absorb the mores and beliefs 
of his society and fit neatly into an over- 
simplified conception of that society. We 
have in fact been guilty of contending 
that education can be “all things to all 
men.” 


Four major questions must be faced 
and answered wisely in the context of 
actual school situations all over the na- 
tion if we are to realize the potentialities 
of free universal schooling. The extent 
and clarity of the answers will determine 
the degree to which we as a nation fulfill 
for ourselves and in world affairs the 
enormous promise in our great heritage. 

For the sake of emphasis, the questions 
are stated as propositions. 


1. Equality of opportunity must not be 
confused with identity of opportunity. Pub- 
lic education must see that opportunities, 
to be equal in quality, must be different in 
kind for individuals of widely different ca- 
pacities and interests. It is imperative that 
we construe education as the process of en- 
couraging the fulfillment of individual po- 
tentiality rather than the attainment of some 
mythical average for all. 

2. Education must be concerned not 


merely with standards of individual per- 
formance, least of all when they are ex- 

ressed in the absurdities of letter or numeri- 
cal “grades” typical of too many school and 
college systems today. Education must also 
emphasize that all genuine learning is con- 
cerned with values of which standards of 

rformance are but tangible and humanly 
fallible symbols, It is as essential that a 
student develop a real respect for the de- 
mands of mathematical proof as that he be 
able to demonstrate the ability to solve cer- 
tain mathematical equations, an ability cer- 
tified by the rank of his achievement in a 
certain course in mathematics. This is not 
intended to minimize courageous efforts to 
make education meaningful for widely 
heterogeneous groups of children. It does 
indicate alarm over the dangers in any 
movement whose primary stress is upon a 
vague concept of adjustment to an ill-de- 
fined pattern of life, a pattern which will 
have receded into the record of history be- 
fore today’s children have reached full ma- 


3. The search for unity in the United 
States must not be permitted to be consum- 
mated in any superficial or tendentious ac- 
ceptance of half truths or philosophical cli-, 
chés. It is easy to confuse agreement with 
unity; but real unity exists only when there 
are common loyalties to a fundamental sys- 
tem of values which permits gs: ee and 
deep-seated disagreements. A climate in 
which conviction may be defended and pre- 
served is in the long run more significant 
than any superficial unanimity. 

4- The historic and peculiarly American 
faith in progress and in human perfectibility 
must not be confused with or limited to the 
legitimate desire to es man’s material 
lot in life. There are other dimensions in the 
human condition as essential to the mature, 
civilized life as physical and material well- 
being. reflection, humility 
before the mysteries of the cosmos, and 
sensitivity to beauty in life point toward 
the development of the inner personality and 
must be seen as a legitimate part of the 
civilized way of life, as are the more overt, 
external phases of living. Education must 
nourish the side of man’s nature which 
aspires to Utopia in tangible matters without 
losing sight J the innermost spirit of man, 
which is the spark that kindles Utopia in 
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the first place. Stated negatively, bank bal- 
ances are at best a crude and unreliable meas- 
ure of faith, security and serenity. 


These four propositions have profound 
relevance to the operation of public edu- 
cation today. What is needed is not a 
complete overhaul, or even the vast ex- 

ion which events seem to be forcing 
on the public. Rather, a reassessment of 
present practice and some courageous, 
tough decisions are called for. Certain 
areas have been singled out to illustrate 
the types of decision public education 
must consider today. 


Confusion over ends and means. The 
individual character of the ends of educa- 
tion must not be confused in the problem 
of determining adequate pedagogical 
methods. Circumstances are likely to com- 
pel serious revision in school practice, but 

_the time is at hand for educators to be 
more reasonable and sensible in this area. 
For example, there is a popular notion that 
there is an “ideal” class size. This sug- 
gests, with justification, that no teacher 
can do justice to individuals once a class 
has passed certain numerical limits. How- 
ever, to insist that the only way to de- 
velop in 150 youth, say high school sen- 
iors, a genuine understanding and ap- 
preciation of the history of the United 
States is to divide them into five classes 
of thirty each, provide them with a com- 
mon text, and herd them together five 
times a week to “discuss” what’s in the 
text is to make a mockery of individuality 
in method, not to say a nervous wreck of 
the teacher. 

The problem varies, of course, with 
the maturity of the students and with the 
nature of the studies. There are, however, 
many possible variations to the above 
typical pattern. Consider, for example, a 
flexible program of one or two carefully 


prepared, inspired lectures to the whole 
group each week or two, with frequent 
judicious use of radio, TV, or films as 
appropriate. To these, add a series of in- 
dividualized assignments and exercises in 
an adequate school library or in the com- 
munity library, and finally, a regular 
schedule of section meetings for the dis- 
cussion of the over-all work of the indi- 
viduals in the group. 

Granted that there is nothing automat- 
ically efficacious in any method it is sug- 
gested that a stimulating, provocative lec- 
ture is far more valuable to individuals, 
even in a group of 150, than any number 
of humdrum, repetitious, and superficial 
discussions. There are several require- 
ments for such an alternative type of 
approach: 


1. No method may be introduced willy- 
nilly or used indiscriminately. There is a 
critical relationship between method and 
the maturity of students, and between its 
effective use and the background through 
which children have been introduced to it. 

2. Necessity may compel the adult com- 
munity, and especially teachers and adminis- 
trators, to stop “coddling” children and be- 
gin placing more stress on why they are 
studying and on helping them to acquire the 
skills which are conducive to maximum 
learning and understanding. Children can 
hardly expect to acquire education when 
they don’t understand the meaning of the 
word, and are rmitted to idle along 
through more or less senseless exercises and 
repetitive drills. 

3. Teachers will have to recognize the 
critical nature of their own competence in 
subject areas, This is not to say that teach- 
ers today are incompetent. It does suggest 
that in working with large groups, teachers 
have to know a subject thoroughly and to 
be able to follow both the main stream and 
the lesser branches where individual stu- 
dents working on their own often may find 
the key to meaning in the subject. It goes 
without saying that this approach demands 
more adequate libraries, materials, and 
equipment. 

4. It is essential to note the stranglehold 
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which the textbook has on education, from 
the giwece d school through the univer- 
sity. Originally developed for use in the 
education of large groups, textbooks have be- 
come inevitable in mass education. Whether 
or not this assumption is justified demands 
careful analysis. It is doubtful that anyone 
can really justify their indiscriminate use, 
which tends to make of them an absolute 
authority instead of a useful reference tool. 
5. Finally, attention is called to the prev- 
alence, especially in the secondary schools, 
of a pattern of frequent and all but mean- 
ingless tests, quizzes, and examinations as a 
means of evaluating pupil learning. Among 
their many harmful consequences perhaps 
the worst is their tendency to persuade 
young people that the end of learning is 
memorizing relatively isolated and defi- 
nitely superficial bits of information. 


This does not mean that education may 
attain its ends in every respect through 
mass media, or that large groupings can 
be used at all for many essential purposes 
—the teaching of art, laboratory work 
in science, or the preparation of substan- 
tial written reports in English, for ex- 
ample. Teachers must not, however, 
make a sacred cow of “ideal class size.” 
Methods cannot be individualized in a 
vacuum, and participation in a learning 
situation in large numbers does not neces- 
sarily stifle individuality. Emphasis must 
be placed on what students are to learn, 
and then on devising the most efficient 
use of time, energy, and resources avail- 
able to accomplish that end. 

The child-centered ideal. One of John 
Dewey’s many lasting contributions to 
education was his insistence on the rela- 
tionship in schooling between the indi- 
vidual student and his background of ex- 
perience, interests, and needs. 
himself was a part of a much larger move- 
ment in recent history involving the so- 
cial and psychological sciences and edu- 
cation itself. This movement may one 


day extend and deepen our knowledge 


of the nature of man and of the causes 
of human behavior far beyond anything 
we dream of now.? There is, however, a 
dangerous tendency abroad in public ed- 
ucation to misconstrue the real meaning 
of the child-centered idea which Dewey 
did so much to emphasize. 

It is one thing to focus the educational 
process on the child as an individual and 
to define the ends of education in terms 
of the child’s growth and development; 
it is quite another matter to enthrone 
immediate needs of children or youth 
(though they may provide critical step- 
pingstones in the educational endeavor) 
by regarding them as the sole or even im- 
portant guides to a sensible program of 
schooling. 

The high school boy who stated that 
he didn’t need to take a course in “dat- 
ing” to make his social way among his 
peers may have belittled a legitmate effort 
on the part of his school and teachers. 
He did, however, remind adults that the 
school is not the only place where chil- 
dren learn. Far too much is permitted to 
go on in the schools which is frankly 
trivial, defined by any criterion, espe- 
cially in the area known as life adjust- 
ment. Perhaps any experience or study 
can be made educative; and certainly 
some of the most flagrant examples of 
trivia are to be found among the anach- 
ronisms of the mathematical-classical 
curriculum. The fact remains that there 
are some types of study which frankly 
promise richer, more abundant opportu- 
nity for genuine learning than others. 
Public education cannot afford to be con- 
fused by a false conception of the real 
meaning of the child-centered idea in its 
efforts to provide study opportunities of 
significance for children. 


2 See, for example, Roger John Williams, Free 
and Unequal; the Biological Basis of Individual 
Liberty. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1953. 
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It is not presumptuous to question 
whether “life adjustment” is a proper 
goal for education at all. To the extent 
that such programs really mean develop- 
ing in young people a recognition of the 
realities of their situation and cultivating 
their abilities and talents to cope with 
those realities without succumbing to 
them, the end is worthy. There is ever 
present in such a concept of education, 
however, a fatal tendency toward accept- 
ance and resignation. Society might have 
more vitality if we had the courage and 
vision to elicit some “educated maladjust- 
ment” from young people. 

Education, above all, is part of the 
search of man for the paths to lofty aspi- 
rations, and must equip him for the moral 
and intellectual demands of such a search. 
This does not mean that the obscure or 
the complex should be thrust upon chil- 
dren under the banner of some outworn 
concept of mental discipline. But educa- 
tion should center the interest of the child 
on the real problems of a real world in 
a steadily maturing manner, for those 
problems are his even though his limited 
perspectives and experience do not per- 
mit him to appreciate the fact. 

The time is at hand when the public 
schools will have to define more precisely 
the discipline—call it self-discipline if you 
will—it is the business of education to 
develop. We are far enough away from 
the old and often cruel notions of formal 
discipline of the nineteenth century to 
make a new, sympathetic, intelligent ap- 
proach to this problem. 

Real unity in genuine diversity. In 
probably no area of public education is 
there more confusion and less frank dis- 
cussion than on the true meaning of 
unity. It is perhaps too harsh to say that 
public education sometimes seems to be 
pursuing an unconscious supposition that 
putting all children through the same or 


similar motions will lead toward unity. 
Furthermore, unity seems often confused 
with the absence of overt disagreement. 
In truth, unity can have little or nothing 
to do with agreement as such. On the 
contrary, only where there is genuine 
unity is it possible to have constructive 
disagreement—or agreement. The prob- 
lem may be highlighted by several prob- 
ing questions: 

How many PTA’s discuss frankly real 
community problems affecting the educa- 
tion of children—questions of race tensions, 
undue academic pressures from overambi- 
tious parents, lack of adequate recreational 


facilities and programs for youth, and so 
forth? 


Do teachers dare to discuss freely and 
frankly children’s questions about science 
and religion, sex and social ethics, politics, 
the role of religion in modern life, Com- 
munism, race prejudice, and on through the 
wide spectrum of children's interests and 

tosity? 

Do administrators take o the posi- 
tion with their communities and with their 
faculties that a candid and thoughtful ap- 
proach to such questions is the least society 
can expect of its schools? The real ques- 
tion is whether society can afford not to 
insist on such an approach. 

How many school, college, or university 
faculties in a given twelve-month period 
spend their meeting time in whole or in part 
on candid discussions of these and other 

t questions of education and public 

Questions of this sort can be multi- 
plied, and the fact that one can point to 
noteworthy exceptions simply underlines 
the potentiality in educational institutions 
and the need for making such exercise of 
academic freedom characteristic of all ed- 
ucational institutions. 

In a society where free discussion is 
possible there is always danger that a 
legitimate concern over immediate short- 
comings and defects may lead to an ap- 
prehension that failure, selfishness, and 
short-sighted ambitions are prevailing 
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characteristics of the society. We must 
not lose sight of achievements and 
strengths in our effort to eradicate evil 
and to improve life. The basic fact is 
clear, however, that it is at best a tenu- 
ous unity which can be expressed only 
in passive or negative terms, or by avoid- 
ing real, if thorny, issues and problems. 
The nation’s preoccupation with secu- 
rity in recent years is understandable. It 
is highly significant, however, that the 
scientists of the nation have come to rec- 
ognize the danger that our concern for 
security may blind us to the really crea- 
tive forces in our culture.* Those creative 
forces alone can lead us to an ever richer, 
more meaningful way of life. 
Perfectibility, progress, and perspec- 
tive. It is hard to assess the impact of 
the Horatio Alger myth on American cul- 
ture. It is certain that economic c 
in recent years have exploded the white- 
collar myth. There is reason also to be- 
lieve that false notions of patriotism and 
national pride no longer have the grip on 
some people they once had. Yet the 
American public still has a deep-seated 
and tenacious predilection for the notion 
of progress as an almost inevitable prod- 
uct of virtue and hard work, a notion 
based in part on eighteenth century ideas 
of the perfectibility of man. It is, for ex- 
ample, unfortunately true that so-called 
college preparatory curricula in high 
schools still have a halo about them in 
spite of all we know about the worthi- 
ness of all human endeavor, and about 
the different ways human genius mani- 
fests itself. 
One of the greatest challenges to pub- 
* Board of Directors, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, bar og 
the Basis of National Security,” New Yor 
Times, December 10, 1954, p. 30; and J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, “Prospects in the Arts and Sci- 
” closing address in Columbia University’s 
Bicentennial Celebration, New York Times, 
December 27, 1954, p. 10. 


lic education today is the need to intro- 
duce perspectives which will supplement 
the healthy aspect of the traditional re- 
gard for progress and faith in man’s per- 
fectibility. These new perspectives can 
emphasize self-development in terms in- 
trinsic to the humanity of the individual, 
and be related to, yet apart from, any 
comparison between the individual and 
his neighbor. Colloquially speaking, we 
might suggest substituting the phrase, “at- 
taining the fullest measure of one’s own 
humanity,” for yesterday’s spurious am- 
bition of “keeping up with the Joneses.” 

Whether man may attain ever higher 
stages in his struggle for perfection and 
whether the idea of progress has any real 
meaning are questions whose answers de- 
pend on one’s values and theory of real- 
ity. To ask those questions, however, is 
to bring into sharp relief the illusory 
nature of much of the typical American 
quest for “the bigger and better.” In a 
very real sense, life for the American peo- 
ple must become bigger and better, but 
those larger dimensions can be achieved 
only as life becomes richer and more 
meaningful.* 

On two other occasions I have ex- 
pressed my conviction of the critical im- 
portance of stress upon knowledge, and 
of a dedication to values in public edu- 
cation in the United States.’ To these 
two emphases there must be added an 
appreciation of the strength of the spirit 
of man, which makes life as we know it 
worth living, and from which flows the 
infinite network of kindness and brother- 


4L B The Next America. (New 
Ves anger ont Brothers, 1952). See also, 
Oscar Schnabel, “More Inflation or More Lei- 
sure,” Special Section Two, The New Leader, 
December 20, 1954. 

5R. B, Ballou, “Knowledge and the Educa- 
tion of Free Peoples,” The Educational Forum, 
XVIII, (May 1954), 389-98; “Religious Values 
in Public Education,” Religious Education, 
XLIX (September-October 1954), 317-24. 
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hood which are the true mark of man’s 
humanity. 

In her interesting analysis of the 
growth of psychoanalysis, Dr. Clara 
Thompson made a relevant comment on 
the work of Dr. Karen Horney: 


... She [Dr. Horney] revived with a new 
emphasis Adler’s idea of the importance of 
the patient’s neurotic goals. The patient is 
sick not only because of what happened to 
him but because, in coping with it, he es- 
tablishes goals which, among other things, 
lead him to pursue false values, One of her 
most interesting examples of this is the idea 
of the “Idealized Image.” This is the de- 
fense of having a false or at least faulty pic- 
ture of oneself and one’s virtues and as- 
sets. The more unrealistic this picture is, 
the more vulnerable is the person to the 
vicissitudes of life*® 

® Clara Thompson, Psychoanalysis: Evolution 
and Development (New York: Hermitage Press, 
1950), P. 199. 


The analogy is pertinent to the Ameri- 
can people today. For we are indeed 
“sick” if we think our genius lies in an 
image (Idealized Image) of ourselves for 
what we have created. On the contrary, 
the real image should include the Amer- 
ican spirit of creating, of restlessness, of 
impatience with ignorance, hypocrisy, 
and poverty, and of the dedication with 
which that restlessness has imbued the 
American people in the past. 

The time is at hand to ask whether we 
are really encouraging in the younger 
generation that healthy restlessness which 
has characterized the nation in the past 
and whether we are tempering the steel 
of their dedication enough to make 
that restlessness productive—through the 
schools, and indeed the home, the church, 
and the many other youth-serving agen- 
cies of the modern community. 


| | 
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ne of the happy features of Eng- tion to declare positively for any basic 
lish education is that its recent his- policy of church-state-school _relation- 
tory is traceable by means of a notable ships. By the time of the Spens Report 
series of reports, minutes, or White on secondary education (1938), however, 
Papers. Almost every major educational _ the changing sentiment is unmistakable. 


development has been preceded and fore- We believe [the Spens Committee wrote] 
shadowed by a very substantial study, that the present temper of public opinion is 
usually sponsored by the Crown but _ such that the educational issues involved in 
carried on by a selected nationally repre- the teaching of Scripture may be fairly 
sentative commission. To this, the Edu- _ f@¢¢d on their own merits, and that they are 
no longer obscured by past controversy. . . . 
cation Act of 1944 was no exception. In No boy or girl pats 2 counted as properly 
the several educational reports of the educated unless he or she has been made 
preceding quarter-century, there is no aware of the fact of the existence of a re- 
mistaking the emergence of the new per- _ligious interpretation of life. . . .* 
spectives and more contemporary com- And with the further investigation of 
mitments which were to lead to that act. secondary schools which culminated in 
Specifically with regard to religious edu- the Norwood Report of 1943, the shape 
cation and the state’s responsibility there- of things to come is no longer in any 
for, these studies show with great clarity doubt. For here, the subscription to a 
the movement of opinion and conviction. | more dynamic view of the church-state- 
While the famous Hadow Report (1926), school relationship is dramatically stated. 
The Education of the Adolescent, noted We believe that education cannot stop short 
the inevitable place of religion in any of recognizing the ideals of truth and bea 
educational program, the members of and goodness as final and binding for 


that commission were not yet in a posi- _ times and in all as ultimate values. 

Further we hold the recognition of such 

* This is the second of three articles growing 

out of Dr. Lee’s research as a Fulbright scholar 1 Consultative Committee of the Board of 
in England last year. The euthor teaches courses § Education, Secondary Education with special 
in the foundations of education at Pomona Col- _ reference to Grammar Schools and Technical 
lege and has recently published An Introduction High Schools—the Spens Report (London: 
to Education in Modern America. Her Maijesty’s Stationery Office, 1938), p. 206. 
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values im for most people at least, a 
religious interpretation of life which for 
most of us must mean the Christian inter- 
pretation of life.* 


To be sure, in the several reports and 
in the 1944 Act itself, the old traditions 
—of church responsibility for education, 
of state partnership with churches in the 
provision ef education, of state support 
for church efforts in the furtherance of 
their educational objectives—are reaf- 
firmed and reinforced. But they are 
clothed in a new and different spirit— 
the old war cry “Rome on the rates” 
seems hollow and irrelevant now. It is 
not enough, however, simply to record 
the shift in outlook, for the present poli- 
cies and practices in the area of church- 
state-school relationships are not truly 
understood without a sense of the ele- 
ments which underlay the change. How 
and why, we must ask, did this funda- 
mental reorientation come about? 

In England, as in the United States, 
much has been written in an attempt to 
explain the contemporary spiritual or 
moral tone of society. Considerable at- 
tention has been paid to analyses of the 
emotional or psychological state of the 
modern Englishman. Space limitations 
prevent more than the merest mention of 
some of those facets of twentieth century 
English life which help to account for the 
new attitudes regarding questions of re- 
ligion and education. The picture is a 
paradoxical one, for these striking changes 
in sentiment and opinion have occurred 
in a time when the state of organized re- 
ligion in the country is, to put it most 
favorably, precarious. Church member- 
ship figures show a steady decline. It is 
generally estimated that some 20 per cent 

2Committee of the Secondary Schools Ex- 
aminations Council, Curriculum and Examina- 
tions in Secondary Schools—the Norwood Re- 


port (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1943), p. viii. 
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to 25 per cent of the English people are 
in regular attendance and close affilia- 
tion with their churches, that from 40 
per cent to 50 per cent observe the cere- 
monial occasions and attend church spas- 
modically, leaving 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent who have absolutely no contact with 
churches.’ Sir Ernest Barker, in his dis- 
cussion of The Character of England 
(Oxford University Press, 1947), wrote 
that the majority attitude consisted of a 
rather hazy respect for religion coupled 
with an amalgam of “vague uncertainties, 
real sympathy and good feeling mingled 
with a large measure of indifference and 
ignorance.” And, in introducing his treat- 
ment of the “Moral Outlook of the Eng- 
lish People,” George Orwell held that 


For perhaps a hundred and fifty years, or- 
eS, reli — or conscious religious be- 
ief of any kind has had very little hold on 
the mass of the English people. . . . A va 
theism and an intermittent belief in life ad 
death are probably fairly widespread, but 
the main Christian doctrines have been 
we forgotten. Asked what he meant by 
ristianity,” the average man would de- 
fine it wholly in ethical terms, . . . in recent 
times the Nonconformist sects have also lost 
much of their vigour, and within the last 
generation Bible-reading which used to be 
traditional in England has lapsed.‘ 


It is these alleged failings, and the in- 
adequacies they are held to have pro- 
moted, which have led many to insist 
upon energetic counter measures. Where 
T. S. Eliot sees around him “the growth 
of an un-Christian society,” and the 

*Phyllis Doyle, “Religion and Morals in 
England in Nicholas Hans and J. A. Lauwerys 

The Year Book of Education, 1951 
(London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1951), p. 295 
See also Mass Observation, Puzzled People; A 
Study in Popular Attitudes to Religion, Ethics, 
Progress and Politics in a London Borough 
(London: Gollancz, 1947), and Britain: An 
Official Handbook Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 19 

George Orwell, Englisi2 People (Lon- 
don: Collins), p- 14. 
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Archbishop of York notes that “the 
Christian ethic is no longer . . . an abso- 
lute imperative,” lesser men sense that 
religion and the values it represents are 
in danger of disappearing. There has 
emerged a genuine fear that the twentieth 
century has been a period unfavorable 
to the optimum development of youth. 
This has been, it is argued, a period in 
which youth have lived in such a way as 
to have been “conditioned by their ex- 
periences against a divine authority and 
religious values,” against a desire to find 
and abide by definite standards. Thus 
conditioned, this logic holds, youth are 
impelled toward the acceptance of rigid 
authoritarianisms in the hope of locating 
the security of which a secularist culture 
has deprived them.’ In Eliot’s incisive 
phrase, “paganism holds all the most val- 
uable advertising space.” 

In view of these characterizations and 
the statistics which seem to support them, 
one might be tempted to conclude that 
the shift in attitudes which we are at- 
tempting to explain is to be accounted 
for primarily in terms of a sort of hold- 
ing action. “At all costs let us not lose re- 
ligion!” But this could not stand as suf- 
ficient explanation, for such a rationale 
would not in itself have the strength to 
withstand a dominant cultural drift. 
There are basic positive factors which 
must be taken into account, for these, at 
least equally with the concerns already 
noted, give us the clues to the frame of 
mind in which the religious settlement of 
1944 was reached and in which its prin- 
ciples are today being applied. 

As a central facet of English life, we 
must note with Bishop Henson that 
“Christian sentiment is widely diffused 
throughout the nation.” (My italics.) It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, to find the 
Church Assembly of the Church of Eng- 


5 Doyle, op. cit., p. 302. 


land maintaining that the religious pro- 
visions of the 1944 Act testify to a “wide- 
spread desire that children shall be 
brought up to be God-fearing men and 
women.” * While church membership fig- 
ures may drop and overt interest in in- 
stitutional religious observance decline, a 
Christian social base nevertheless per- 
vades the land. Public concern for reli- 
gion continues at a high level and, as in 
1927 on the occasion of Parliamentary 
debates over the proposed revisions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, sometimes 
reaches peaks of intensity rarely induced 
by other social issues. This undercore of 
religious conviction has latterly expressed 
itself in a horror of antireligious devel- 
opments on the Continent with a con- 
sequent “natural reluctance in English 
minds to take any action which might 
have the appearance of hostility to Chris- 
tianity.”’ One cannot overlook the fact 
that the discussions leading to the Act of 
1944 took place at a time when many 
saw the war starkly as the struggle be- 
tween heathenism and Christian Western 
civilization. For them, the classroom was 
as much a battle ground as the Ardennes 
forest. And we must also acknowledge 
the stirrings of what Casserley calls. a 
modern “theological renaissance.” Eng- 
land is a country in which, despite the 
meagerness of church rolls, spiritual life 
and its concomitant concerns are by no 
means dormant.® 

®Church Assembly, Church and State; Being 
the Report of a Commission Appointed by the 
Church Assembly in June 1949 (Westminster: 
Church Information Board of of the Church 
Assembly, 1952), p. 10. 

‘Hensley Henson, The Church of England 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1939), 
. XIV. 
PAs one significant illustration of this, note 
the reports of the BBC, which estimate that 
every week one-third of the population of 


Great Britain is reached by the Sunday religious 
broadcasts; that a particular broadcast service 


regularly attracts 16 per cent of the population; 


’ 
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To these developments must be added 
——all too briefly—certain accompanying 
phenomena which also go far to illumi- 
nate the circumstances which permitted 
the 1944 religious settlement. English 
churches have grown more unified, per- 
haps less jealous and cantankerous than 
they were in the nineteenth century. 
With regard to education in particular, 
ecclesiastical policy is far less divergent 
than in earlier days; comparisons of An- 
glican and Roman Catholic pronounce- 
ments suggest a striking identity of views 
at many points. This growing interde- 
nominational understanding was encour- 
aged and enhanced among Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen by the steadily increas- 
ing acceptance of the agreed syllabus ap- 
proach to religious education, shortly to 
be described. Since its inception in Cam- 
bridgeshire in 1924, the agreed syllabus 
idea had gained ground until, in the years 
immediately prior to the Act, it had come 
to be very favorably regarded by the 
major non-Catholic bodies. 

There remains to be noted here the 
final enlistment of the teachers and school 
administrators on behalf of some settle- 
ment of this gnawing question. As a pro- 
fession, the teachers had stood consist- 
ently for an end to the Dual System, for 
full state control of all state-supported 
schools. Chafing under the restrictions 
which the Dual System had imposed— 
teaching posts and, especially, headmaster- 
ships reserved to members of particular 
denominations, the monopoly situation in 
a “single-school area” where only one 
school (usually Church of England) ex- 
isted to serve the needs of a diversified 
community, the denominational barriers 
which prevented the most effective as- 


that 7-8,000,000 people listen to more than one 
religious broadcast each Sunday. See British 
Council of Churches, Christianity and Broad- 
casting (London: SCM Press, 1950), passim. 


signment of staff or utilization of facili- 
ties—the major teachers’ organizations 
had regularly called for abolition of the 
state-supported church school. But by 
1943, doubtless moved largely by the 
forces and factors we have been consider- 
ing, the teachers were prepared to com- 
promise. They, doubtless more clearly 
than any other segment of society, real- 
ized that it was impossible to evade the 
religious problem any longer. This was 
because teachers were made so vividly 
aware of the serious and rapidly growing 
disparities which existed as between the 
schools provided by the state and those 
maintained by the churches. The war 
served only to underscore this basic and 
inescapable problem. 


THE 1944 ACT AND THE 
DUAL SYSTEM 

It is impossible in this discussion to 
consider in any detail the course of Mr. 
R. A. B. Butler’s Education Bill through 
Parliament. It is, however, important to 
note with Bishop Leeson that “no Educa- 
tion Act has ever passed with a wider 
measure of assent. The religious clauses 
would have been enough even seven 
years ago to have wrecked any Bill; but 
this time all parties interested were ready 
to make sacrifices in the cause of religion 
and educational progress.”*® The debates 
were lengthy but they were not domi- 
nated, as on previous occasions, by the 
religious question. There seemed a gen- 
eral recognition in 1944 that to allow 
religious differences to continue to block 
educational advance would have been in- 
defensible. 

A key feature of the Act, and unques- 
tionably a chief reason for the relative 
ease of its acceptance, was the fact that 
the treatment of the Dual System was 

* Spencer Leeson, Christian Education (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947), p. 223. 
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only a part, albeit a central part, of a 
thoroughgoing redesign of the entire ed- 
ucational structure. It is not feasible to 
attempt here any extensive discussion of 
the several particulars of the Act; let us 
simply list the other major provisions to 
suggest the context in which the religious 
settlement was realized. In the first place, 
the old national Board of Education re- 
sponsible for general “superintendence” 
of education was replaced by a Ministry 
of Education charged with the promo- 
tion, direction, and supervision of edu- 
cational activities and the enforcement of 
the necessary attendant regulations. In 
the second place, the previous conception 
of elementary and secondary education 
as two separate, fairly distinct, and re- 
latively unconnected enterprises was re- 
jected. The Act reflects subscription to 
the idea that elementary and secondary 
education should be unified and con- 
tinuous, a change, in theory, from the 
conventional two-track to the “ladder” 
principle. In the third place, the age of 
compulsory full-time attendance was 
raised to fifteen, a future target of six- 
teen was set, and a system of county col- 
leges for the part-time education of youth 
between ages sixteen and eighteen was 
outlined. And, in the fourth place, the 
principle of individuality in education 
was given legal backing: the Act di- 
rected educational authorities, especially 
at the secondary level, to “afford for all 
pupils opportunities for education offer- 
ing such variety of instruction as may be 
desirable in view of their different ages, 
abilities, and aptitudes.” Professor Lester 
Smith aptly summarizes this monumental 
enactment when he writes that it was 


. ++ at once a synthesis and an instrument 
for forging various syntheses necessary to 
the growth of a social democracy; it seeks 
to create, Mr. Butler observed, a synthesis be- 
tween order and liberty, local initiative and 


national direction, vol ies and 
the ond. dhe too 
and the public life of the neighbourhood.?° 

A “synthesis between . . . voluntary 

cies and the State.” This, many 
would hold, is what has replaced the Dual 
System. Replaced or merely redressed, 
the provisions of the Act dealing with 
state support of denominational schools 
and with religious education in general 
constitute the legal basis for church-state- 
school relations in England today, hence 
the central reference point for what re- 
mains of these discussions. 

It should be clear, from the historical 
and socio-political data which have been 
presented, that an outright abandonment 
of the Dual System in 1944 (or at any 
time since 1870) was quite impossible. 
The religious settlement contained in the 
Butler Act, therefore, is first and foremost 
an explicit admission of this fact. Here, 
the religious issue was met head-on and, 
compromising and unsatisfactory as it 
was to many, in retrospect that settlement 
appears to have been almost unavoidable 
if the educational fabric were to be pre- 
served. The agreements reached deal in 
essence with two phases of the educa- 
tional program—financial support and the 
curriculum—but the terms of the settle- 
ment relative to these matters are so in- 
tricately interwoven that one is compelled 
to treat the two matters as one. These 
provisions are as follows: 


1. In all state-aided schools," pri 
(this term has been substituted for “ele- 


10W. O. Lester Smith, Education in Great 
Britain (London: Oxford University Press, 
1952), p. 123. 

11 State-aided schools are of two basic sorts: 
(a) “county” schools—those schools which were 
established and are now maintained entirely b 
the state; (b) “voluntary” schools—those schools 
founded by — effort, usually by a church, 
and which, though almost totally supported by 
state fu..ds, retain much of their original in- 
dependent, usually denominational, 
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mentary” by the Act) and secondary, 

each school day is to begin with an act 

of “collective worship on the part of all 
ils.” 

; All state-aided primary and second- 

ary schools shall maintain a regular pro- 
gram of religious instruction to be re- 
quired of all students. 
_ 3. All schools receiving state aid are 
made subject to (a) the already opera- 
tive “conscience clause” which enabled 
parents to have their children withdrawn 
from religious observances and instruc- 
tion, and (b) the extension of the con- 
science principle to teachers: 


. .. no person shall be disqualified by reason 
of his religious opinions . . . from being a 
teacher in a county school or in any volun- 
tary school; and no teacher . . . shall be re- 
quired to give religious instruction or re- 
ceive any less emolument or be deprived of, 
or disqualified for, any promotion or other 
advantage by reason of the fact that he 
... does not give religious instruction or b 
reason of his religious opinions or of his 
+. omitting to attend worship. 


4. Religious instruction is to be al- 
lowed at any time in the school schedule. 
This is a change from the old pattern, 
provided in the 1870 Act, of restricting 
religious instruction to the first or last 
periods of the day in order to reduce 
the inconveniences attendant upon with- 
drawal. 

5. Religious instruction is to be in- 
spected by Her Majesty’s Inspectors in 
the same way as are all other departments 
of school endeavor. 

6. In the county schools, the religious 
instruction is to follow the principle, 
laid down by the Cowper-Temple clause 
in 1870, that distinctive denominational 
teaching is forbidden. Such instruction 
is to be based upon an agreed syllabus. 

7. Those voluntary schools which are 
entirely state-supported, now to be 


known as “controlled” schools, are to be 
managed by a board of governors com- 
posed two-thirds of representatives of the 
Local Education Authority and one-third 
of representatives of the foundation 
body. Under such auspices, religious in- 
struction must follow the agreed syllabus 
except when parents request otherwise. 
In those cases, for two periods a week 
the religious instruction may be presented 
in accordance with the orientation of the 
founders (that is, the teaching may be de- 
nominational). Certain “reserved” teach- 
ers of religion are appointed by the LEA 
subject to the approval of the foundation 
managers. 

8. Those voluntary schools which raise 
independently one-half of the costs of 
such alterations to building or grounds as 
the LEA requires in order that general 
standards be maintained (all other ex- 
penses being borne by the state) shall be 
classed as “aided” schools. The member- 
ship ratio on boards of governors for 
those schools is to be just the reverse of 
that for the “controlled” schools—two- 
thirds from the church or foundation 
body, one-third from the LEA. The na- 
ture of the religious instruction is at the 
board’s discretion and may, therefore, be 
entirely denominational. The board is in | 
complete control of the appointment of 
all teachers, subject only to general qual- 
ifications laid down by the LEA for 
teachers of secular subjects. In cases 
where parents request it, agreed syllabus 
instruction must be made available. 

The main points of the religious settle- 
ment, then, are these. The Act accepts 
unabashedly the proposition that educa- 
tion must have a religious base. Nowhere 
in the Act is there mention of Chris- 
tianity, but few would quarrel with the 
contentions of Mr. Chuter Ede (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1944) that these provisions attest 
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to a “general recognition that . . . [par- 
ents] desire that their children shall have 
a grounding in the principles of the 
Christian faith as it ought to be practised 
in this country.” The Act demonstrates 
this commitment by affording to religion 
a vastly enhanced status within the total 
educational endeavor. Compulsory wor- 
ship and instruction, freedom of schedul- 
ing, and the fact of inspection all mean 
that religion is placed more nearly on a 
par with the rest of the curriculum than 
has heretofore been the case. (Some 
would contend that, as the only subject 
to which nationwide compulsion and spe- 
cial arrangements for teachers apply, re- 
ligious instruction has been made more 
rather than less markedly different from 
the other fields of study.) Clearly, the 
Act further proclaims the belief that the 
state’s obligation is to promote and sup- 
port equally education for all children, 
having less regard for a school’s denomina- 
tional affiliations and more for the main- 
tenance of acceptable educational stand- 
ards. It is important to note, however, 
that this commitment was not intended 
by Parliament to place the state in the 
position of subsidizing the development 
of any mew voluntary schools.” At all 
points, the Act shows unqualified adher- 
ence to the principles of freedom of con- 
science and liberty of choice in these 
matters. Neither parents nor teachers are, 
by the terms of the Act, either embar- 
rassed or placed at a disadvantage because 
of the nature of their religious convic- 
tions. Admitting the compromise char- 

12 By the Education Act of 1953, the “dis- 
placed pupils” act, the government has under- 
taken to provide schools, whether county, aided, 
or controlled, when housing developments or 
community - planning operations force the dis- 
continuance of existing institutions. These, be 
it noted, are considered replacements of old 
schools rather than additional new schools, 


hence the no-expansion principle of the 1944 
Act is held to have been maintained inviolate. 


acter of these provisions, and granting 
further that for many these arrangements 
are more or less unsatisfactory, it is still 
not unjust to hold with Bishop Leeson 
that Parliament was concerned to afford 
the voluntary schools “a chance of main- 
taining and strengthening, with State as- 
sistance, their special contribution to 
education and particularly religious edu- 
cation,” and at the same time “to respect 
religious convictions and to preserve tra- 
dition, variety and individuality and to 
get the best possible service out of what 
exists already.” ** 

No discussion of these provisions should 
conclude without emphasizing again the 
extent to which they represent the fruits 
of laborious and lengthy negotiation. The 
proposals were not officially offered un- 
til after extensive, meticulous and often 
extremely ticklish preparations had been 
successfully completed. All of the several 
interested groups—the various major re- 
ligious denominations, the teachers’ or- 
ganizations, the national educational 
agency, and the local education authori- 
ties—were party to the final agreement. 
In view of these facts and of the history 
of previous attempts to settle this ques- 
tion, it is not surprising that there is little 
disposition to reopen the matter. Many 
expect these arrangments to stand as basic 
policy for at least a half-century. Few 
indeed would wish to disagree with the 
suggestion that English governments are 
now in the position of saying, “The 1944 
settlement is the product of agreement 
among the churches and the educational 
profession. Until they agree on a new set 
of principles, we do not propose to de- 
part from the framework of principle 
adopted in 1944.”** 

18 Leeson, op. cit., pp. 234, 236. 

14 The writer is indebted for this idea and the 

phraseology e ong to Professor A.CF. Beales 


King’s Col University of London, a 
leading student of this question and an authority 
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COMPROMISE APPLIED: STATE 
SUPPORT OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 
The official report of the Ministry of 
Education for the year 1952 affords a 
fairly clear picture of the relationship of 
the voluntary school effort to the total 
educational enterprise. The data for the 
primary and secondary schools of Eng- 
land and Wales are as follows: ** 
Number 


Enrollment of 
Teachers 


220 ,962 
165 ,390 


Total 
County 
Church of 

England 
Roman Catholic 412,474 13,655 
Others 134,247 6,672 
Translated into percentages, these figures 
mean that approximately 16 per cent of 
the total primary and secondary enroll- 
ment was to be found in Church of Eng- 
land schools, 7 per cent in Roman Cath- 
olic schools, and perhaps 2.5 per cent in 
various other voluntary institutions. The 
chief denominations in this last category 
are the Methodists (the number of whose 
voluntary schools has rapidly fallen), the 
Quakers, and to a very small degree the 
Jews.** 

It is not possible to state with any 
exactness the numbers of such schools 
which are “aided” or “controlled.” This 
appears to be chiefly because the enforce- 
ment of new standards and the shifting 
of population have resulted in the closing 
of a number of schools, primarily of the 
voluntary sort. In 1951, for example, of 
108 state-supported schools which were 


5,970,012 
4,446,497 


976,794 35,245 


on the Roman Catholic position with regard to 
it 


‘18 Mini of Education, Education in 1952 


(London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office), 
Table 3-B, 70. 

16For a fuller picture of the denominational 
influence in English education, it should be 
remembered that of the 89 independent public 
schools of England and Wales, 77 are closely 
tied in some fashion to a particular church. 


closed, 61 were Church of England and 
2 were Roman Catholic. It seems safe to 
assume, however, that the great bulk of 
the Roman Catholic schools are and will 
remain of the “aided” type, since Cath- 
olic policy has consistently maintained 
that (1) the church must control the ap- 
pointment of teachers, and (2) no “wa- 
tered down version of Christianity”— 
that is, the agreed syllabus approach—can 
in conscience be accepted. The situation 
with regard to Church of England 
schools may perhaps be surmised some- 
what from the future intentions of that 
church. Anticipating some further reduc- 
tion in the number of church schools, 
(since 1946, approximately 1,000 Church 
of England schools have been closed and 
perhaps 500 more will be closed in the 
next few years), Anglican educational 
leaders hope to stabilize the figure at 
around 8,000 schools. While this repre- 
sents a drop in the number of schools, 
it actually will mean a gain in the num- 
ber of school places, for it is the ineffi- 
cient and duplicative schools which are 
being eliminated. Of the schools which 
remain, it is expected that rather more 
than half will be of the “controlled” type, 
perhaps 4o per cent in the “aided” class.** 

The terms of the 1944 settlement are 
such as to provide that rather more than 
go per cent of the total cost of all volun- 
tary school operations will be paid out 
of public funds. As we have seen, all 
expenses for such schools are borne by 
the public—from the salaries of teachers 
to costs of heating and transportation 
—save only as the managers of “aided” 
schools supply half the costs of necessary 
alterations or repairs. The Roman Catho- 


171 am indebted to Canon Robert W. Stop- 
ford, Moderator of the Church Training Col- 
leges and Secretary of the Council for Educa- 
tion of the Church of England, for these sug- 
gestions regarding the future of the voluntary 
Anglican schools. 
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lic church, over the next twenty-five to 
thirty years, expects to have to raise some 
£ 60,000,000 for school building costs and 
interest charges. The Church of England 
anticipates that its financial load for edu- 
cational support over the same period 
will reach at least £ 100,000,000. These 
figures should be seen in relation to the 
state’s annual education bill (national and 
local: 1951-1952) of roughly £175,000,- 
ooo for basic primary and secondary 
school expenses. 

The major problems which emerge 
from this relationship are neither old 
nor unique, though their specifics are pe- 
culiar to this situation. These problems 
are, first, the question of the extent to 
which the state should support church 
schools and, second, the question of state 
control over private, denominational ac- 
tivity. The problem as to how far the 
state’s obligation to support denomina- 
tional education should extend is quite 
simply stated. It reduces to debate over 
the proposition that the state should as- 
sume the entire burden of school su 
port, leaving voluntary schools free as be- 
fore to manage their own affairs—sub- 
ject, of course, to adherence to certain 
national pedagogical, health, and build- 
ing standards. While this position is held 
officially by the Roman Catholic church, 
many Anglicans are in wholehearted ac- 
cord. The words of Cardinal Bourne re- 
flect the logic at issue here: “The same 
amount of public money should be spent 
on a child who, in accordance with the 
wishes of its parents, is receiving definite 
religious teaching, as on a child who is 
not receiving such teaching.” For the 
schools not fully supported by the state, 
the amount to be raised independently is 
felt to be an “intolerable burden,” penaliz- 
ing those parents who wish to educate 
their children according to the dictates 
of their conscience. The affinity between 


these Roman Catholic views and those of 
many leading Anglicans is illustrated as 
Bishop Leeson writes that “. . . religious 
freedom will not be fully achieved until 
the State is ready to provide the full cost 
of building and maintaining denomina- 
tional schools, where there is an unmis- 
takable demand from the parents for such 
a school.” ** 

At least since the foundation of the 
major church-school societies early in 
the nineteenth century, the question of 
state controls over the life of a church 
school has not been a serious one in Eng- 
land. As has been stressed, the English 
tradition of religious liberty has come 
to represent in essence an attitude of re- 
fusal to tolerate any interference with the 
private expression of one’s religious con- 
victions. Before the 1944 Act, church 
schools, even though recipients of state 
monetary aid and subject to governmental 
inspection (in secular subjects only), 
were almost completely independent of 
state governance. Despite the more de- 
tailed regulations, as well as the even more 
generous state support, which were writ- 
ten into the Butler Act, the relationship 
has not changed—or rather one might 
say that the relationship between the 
Ministry of Education and the voluntary 
school interests is now more cordial and 
harmonious than ever. There is nothing 
in the 1944 Act or its attendant regula- 
tions (again save only for such “external” 
matters as building safety standards) 
which encourages the state to dictate to 
a church in the management of its edu- 
cational affairs. Parliament, it would ap- 
pear, is vitally concerned to keep the 
various parties to the agreement happy, 
and will take no chances of offending 
one or another group by passing authori- 
tarian or restrictive legislation in this 
area. Unquestionably, at the national level 

18 Leeson, op cit., p. 212. 
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this sleeping dog is to be allowed to lie. 

The main problems seem to emerge at 
the local level, at those points where the 
friction can perhaps be said to become 
more intimate, certainly more obvious. 
The most common difficulty seems to 
develop when a parent, finding no school 
of his denominational persuasion within 
his own LEA, wishes to send his child to 
a school in another local authority. In 
such cases, the law provides that the home 
authority must pay the educating author- 
ity for this service and must also pay the 
necessary traveling charges, when such 
expenses are deemed reasonable. The 
question of what might be felt to be 
governmental “control” of religious life 
here hinges upon the interpretations 
placed on the term “reasonable,” first by 
the home LEA and later, if a judgment 
is appealed, by the Ministry itself. Similar 
problems arise when the local authority 
and a church are in disagreement as to 
the need for or the advisability of a new 
denominational school, and as to the 
type of school to be provided. Occa- 
sionally, there are disputes over the extent 
to which an LEA is obligated to supply 
certain facilities or services which the law 
has left in a voluntary category. But these 
are all peripheral, relatively inconsequen- 
tial matters. The vital fact is that the pres- 
ent church-state-school relationships do 
operate without any serious problem of 
state domination of church affairs. On 
this there appears to be no debate. 


COMPROMISE APPLIED: 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 


As we have seen, England has never 
been inclined to disavow the general prin- 
ciple that education should have a re- 
ligious base or that the state should sup- 
port religious instruction. The major issue 
has rather been that of the extent to 


which, if at all, public money should as- 
sist denominational, as contrasted with 
“undenominational,” teaching. The 1944 
Act represents an attempt to resolve the 
question by encouraging both: conces- 
sions to denominationalism are the es- 
sence of the establishment of the “aided” 
and “controlled” schools, while adherence 
to the logic of the Cowper-Temple clause 
prompts the legal insistence that county 
schools shall follow an agreed syllabus. 
In either case, the law holds that religion 
shall be a central feature of a school’s 
life and that instruction must be accom- 
panied by worship. There are, as will 
shortly be noted, fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion as to the central purpose 
of religious instruction, but all parties 
agree that worship without appropriate 
instruction would be meaningless. 

In view of such commitments, the tra- 
ditions that support them, and the fact 
that these practices had been well-nigh 
universal in England for decades, one is 
led to ask why they were made compul- 
sory upon the schools. Both in Parliament 
and in the teaching profession, consider- 
able question was raised as to the advisa- 
bility of compelling activities of this sort. 
One member of Parliament, recalling his 
own school days, declared that “The fact 
that the daily act of worship in [my] 
school was compulsory produced an ef- 
fect opposite to that intended by the 
governors.” Another, noting that (in 
1943) nearly all schools were already act- 
ing in the desired fashion, maintained that 
the program “has all the greater value in 
my opinion because it is entirely volun- 
tary.” Nevertheless, compulsion was felt 
to be vital if the full spirit of the agree- 
ment were to be realized. Hitherto, in 
most places, religious instruction had not 
held status at all comparable to other 
school activities. The religious instruc- 
tion period tended, like the American 
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“advisory” or “home-room” period, to 
become a catchall for clerical and admin- 
istrative odds and ends. On the whole, few 
teachers prepared specifically to teach re- 
ligion, and the fact that religion was the 
only subject not inspected meant that 

rofessional interest continued low. In 
the hope that religion as a school activity 
could be upgraded, could become a cen- 
tral element in school life, the instruction 
and the worship were made compulsory, 
the scheduling restrictions were lifted, 
and inspection was authorized. There is 
little doubt that, as a result, the situation 
is vastly improved. As to whether or not 
the general direction in which religious 
instruction, sectarian and otherwise, is 
being impelled is altogether desirable, 
some serious questions arise. There is no 
denying, however, that the status of re- 
ligious education in English schools is 
markedly higher than it was prior to 
1944. 

“The miracle of tomorrow morning!” 
is the way one educational leader de- 
scribes the fact of compulsory worship 
in school. He refers to the arrangements 
whereby, “tomorrow” and every morn- 
ing, almost all the children in England 
will be engaged in some form of religi- 
ous observance. This practice has often 
been likened to the American flag salute 
ceremony, but the analogy is a poor one. 
There is nothing in American public edu- 
cation truly comparable to the worship 
service in the schools of England. 

Theologians of all denominations and 
the great majority of teachers are heartily 
in favor of the daily act of collective 
worship. They define its importance in 
a number of ways. First, it is felt that only 
by genuine performance of worship can 
the meaning of religion be clarified; only 
thus does religion assume dimensions 
greater than mere knowledge or behavior. 
Second, it is assumed that the worship 


will tend to reinforce and dramatize the 
materials treated in the religious instruc- 
tion classes. Third, through participation 
in such a ceremonial the essential unity 
of the school with the Christian world is 
to be demonstrated, heightening the sense 
of education as a Christian undertaking. 
And fourth, there is the belief that such 
communal observances will serve to unite 
the student body, to give it cohesion and 
a sense of common dignity, to set the 
moral tone for the life of the school. 

The pattern of the worship service, 
while of course varying for the several 
levels of instruction, is fairly standardized 
throughout the country. The substance 
will naturally be governed largely by the 
predilections of governors, headmasters, 
or headmistresses. These usually delegate 
some of the responsibility for the serv- 
ices to their colleagues, to student com- 
mittees, or to particular classes (though, 
as one Free Church educational official 
noted, “I’ve yet to meet the head who 
doesn’t enjoy taking morning prayers”). 
Where appropriate, the service is related 
to the season of the year or to some im- 
portant event, current or historical; oc- 
casionally it is the outcome of the work 
of the classes in religion. The assembly 
program generally appears to follow a 
pattern somewhat like this: 


An exchange of greetings between the 
students and the Head or his deputy. 

A brief introductory statement by the 
Head, setting the theme for the service. 

A hymn, often sung from memory, 
having been learned in the music class. 

A selected reading or short talk by the 
Head or some student leader, or a pres- 
entation by some student group. 

Prayers, frequently silent, but generally 
including the Lord’s Prayer. 

A second hymn. 


4 
Benediction and dismissal. 
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The whole service rarely lasts more than 
twenty minutes and the tendency is to 
avoid using it as a vehicle for announce- 
ments and general school business. On 
two mornings each week the British 
Broadcasting Corporation broadcasts re- 
ligious programs specifically for school 
use in the worship service. These are 
widely heard. While the responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors here is only 
to insure that the assembly is held, the fact 
of inspection has unquestionably tended 
to prompt much more careful, reverent 
attention to the morning worship than 
heretofore. 

Religious instruction is of two kinds: 
denominational and according to an 
agreed syllabus. A discussion of the de- 
nominational instruction carried on in 
the “aided” and “controlled” (as well as 
many of the independent) schools would 
serve no purpose here. Suffice it to say 
that this instruction is similar in spirit 
and substance to that maintained by the 
parochial schools of several churches in 
the United States. In both countries such 
schools are regarded as vibrant arms of 
the church itself—hardly, indeed, to be 
divorced therefrom. 

It is the agreed syllabus religious in- 
struction which is the distinctive element. 
As an idea in England it is nearly fifty 
years old. Its acceptance really dates 
from the success of the Cambridgeshire 
syllabus in the 1920's, and its use in county 
and “controlled” schools is now manda- 
tory. The machinery for developing an 
agreed syllabus for religious instruction 
was carefully laid down in the 1944 Act. 
Each Local Education Authority is en- 
joined to appoint a special conference to 
be responsible for devising or selecting 
the agreed syllabus for that area. This con- 
ference must represent the LEA itself, the 
appropriate teachers’ associations, the 
Church of England, and “such [other] 


religious denominations as, in the opinion 
of the authority ought . . . to be repre- 
sented.” Their decisions must be unani- 
mous, each of the four groups having a 
single vote. Failing agreement, the Minis- 
ter of Education is empowered to appoint 
a special committee to resolve the issue. 
Apparently the relations and the delibera- 
tions have been so amicable that resort 
to such a step has not been necessary. 

Basic belief in the desirability of local 
independence in educational affairs has 
forestalled any attempt to initiate and im- 
pose a national syllabus. The 1944 Act was 
drafted explicitly to guarantee that what- 
ever syllabi were adopted would accord 
with the sentiments of the local majority. 
Nevertheless, among the syllabi which 
have been developed, great similarities 
are evident. The tendency has been for 
a few syllabi—those for Cambridgeshire, 
London, and Middlesex in particular—to 
be adopted by many other areas, but some 
communities, both large and small, have 
preferred to work out their own. Despite 
basic identity of outlook and inevitable 
duplication of information, noteworthy 
variations of approach and treatment are 
to be found. 

The philosophy governing the con- 
struction of the several agreed syllabi has 
been expressed as the search for the “high- 
est common factor” of accord among the 
several Protestant churches (the Roman 
Catholic church is, of course, conscienti- 
ously unable to participate in these ef- 
forts). Since, it is argued, the chief de- 
nominational distinctions have to do with 
matters of ritual, ceremonial, and sacra- 
ment, there is a broad area of fundamental 
doctrinal agreement. As Bishop Henson 
once wrote: “On the basis of the Refor- 
mation, Anglicans and Free Churchmen 
can come together for common worship 
without violating any principle.” Basil 
Yeaxlee, of the Institute of Christian Edu- 
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cation and the University of Oxford, 
summarizes the contents of agreed syllabi. 


The courses are planned to help children to 
gain during the period of their school life, 
taken as a whole, an understanding of the 
whole Bible in outline with, of course, a 
more detailed knowledge of the Gospels and 
of the life and teaching of Jesus: an under- 
standing of those truths which all Christian 
Churches regard as the vital elements of 
the Christian faith proclaimed in the New 
Testament and d in the historic 
A es’ and Nicene Creeds: some knowl- 
edge of the Church, the Christian ministry, 
and the Sacraments as these are described in 
the New Testament, and the growth of 
the Church in the world from the first cen- 
tury to the twentieth: the application of 
Christian teaching to daily personal con- 
duct and social relationships: and (for the 
sixth form) discussion of such questions as 
religion and science, Christianity and non- 
Christian religions, Christian ethics and so- 
cial problems, and the like. Above all, the 

1 provide help not only in the con- 

uct of the daily act of worship required in 
all schools, but in the teaching of children 
at every stage in their development what 
worship means, and how they may practice 
it, personally and corporately.'® 

So described, the area of interdenomi- 
national agreement is indeed wide, and 
for most Protestants in England this 
stands as eloquent evidence that agreed 
syllabus instruction is mot emasculated 
Christianity. The striking fact is rather 
that so much doctrine—and so much con- 
cordance regarding doctrine—can be suc- 
cessfully incorporated in the agreed syl- 
labi. The Apostles’ Creed, for example, 
appears to be generally acceptable as a 
useful brief, historic summary of the 
Christian faith, constituting the core of 
the agreed syllabus approach for many. 
Bishop Leeson suggests that two great 
themes dominate the entire endeavor: 


Basil A. Yeaxlee, Chris- 
tianity and Moral Training in English 
School System,” in Hans and Lauwerys, op. 
cit., pp. 287-88. 


“the love of God for men, His children; 
and the progressive revelation of Himself 
through prophets and saints of old days, 
culminating in the incarnation.” 

While the Bible is, of course, the hub 
of the program, one notes with interest 
that it is treated with due regard for the 
appropriateness of its contents at various 
age levels. For instance, in presenting the 
Old Testament to children from seven to 
nine or ten years of age, the Cambridge- 
shire syllabus applies a considerable de- 
gree of selectivity, as witness the ap- 
proach to the book of Exodus. 


It has been thought wiser to omit the ac- 
count of the plagues. As the account stands, 
it suggests a view of the character and ac- 
tivity of God which cannot be accepted as 
true; a God who is willing to kill all the 
first-born of one nation so that another 
may be released is a cruel and arbitrary God. 
If, on the other hand, the story is rational- 
ised and the plagues are treated as natural 
events, their meaning is equally mis- 
interpreted.** 

With Americans, nourished on the 
doctrine of church-state separation and 
the tradition of religious equalitarianism, 
a discussion of this approach to religious 
education is likely to raise at least two 
insistent questions. The first of these 
is: How adequately, how surely are the 
religious rights of minorities protected 
in this program? Does the agreed sylla- 
bus approach discriminate against groups 
which are not (to use the BBC’s policy 
phrase again) “in the mainstream of the 
Christian tradition”? The English answer, 
almost unfailingly, is a clear “No.” The 
1944 Act, as Yeaxlee points out, is unmis- 
takably a paradox—daily worship and 
religious instruction are made compul- 
sory for all state-aided schools but every 


2° Leeson, op. cit., 243: 


21 The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious 
Teaching for Schools (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951), p. 36. 
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teacher and child is free to “take no part 
in it.” The provisions for withdrawal 
and the exercise of one’s scruples of con- 
science are regarded as absolutely essen- 
tial, as sacrosanct by all parties, but they 
are only occasionally invoked. The most 
frequent use of the withdrawal privilege 
is made by Roman Catholics and Jews. 
It is estimated that approximately 20 per 
cent of Roman Catholic children are in 
non-Catholic schools; these are usually 
withdrawn from agreed syllabus instruc- 
tion in order to receive denominational 
teaching from the parish priest. At times, 
where the size of the minority group 
seems to warrant such action, special ar- 
rangements can be made. (For example, 
the Jewish community in Manchester is 
sufficiently numerous to lead the High 
Master of Manchester Grammar School 
to retain a practicing Jew regularly on 
his faculty, in order that special religious 
instruction and worship for Jewish stu- 
dents can be provided.) But the mere 
fact that the right is present seems to 
make the act of withdrawing unneces- 
sary. Most children of minority religious 
groups take and participate actively in 
the religious instruction that is offered. 
Parents, if genuinely concerned about re- 
ligious education, seem to feel that their 
children will obtain something of value 
from the experience regardless of its 
orientation. 

Second, Americans will inquire as to 
the extent to which an agreed syllabus 
program actually maintains an undenom- 
inational character. In the past, in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States, 
denominational instruction has been re- 
garded as indistinguishable from doctri- 
nal instruction, and both have been 
condemned. It is clear that the agreed 
syllabus approach reflects the belief that 
this position is altogether untenable, since 
so much that is doctrinal is common to 


most denominations. No one denies the 
central place of Christian doctrine in the 
program; no one denies that this ap- 
proach to religious instruction is shot 
through with much that is basic to a 
great many denominations. In this sense, 
agreed syllabus teaching is denomina- 
tional, for there is no claim that the syl- 
labi attempt to skirt or omit anything 
that might happen to be distinctive of 
some sect. Such was not the intention of 
either the Cowper-Temple clause or the 
1944 Act. Rather, agreed syllabi, in what 
is felt to be firm adherence to the Cow- 
per-Temple principle, avoid denomina- 
tional emphases and stress those elements 
on which there is general accord. In or 
out of school, it is argued, children will 
inevitably be confronted by a great many 
“doctrines”: atheism, agnosticism, skep- 
ticism, materialism. As one Anglican cler- 
gyman puts it, for a school to leave chil- 
dren “unprotected” against such hazards 
would be irresponsible. “The upshot of 
the matter is: since they will learn doc- 
trine of some sort anyhow, what doctrine 
shall it be? The doctrine of the untaught 
or the doctrine of the Church?” * 

Since it is freely admitted that, while 
undenominational, the religious instruc- 
tion effort is definitely doctrinal in char- 
acter, a further question must be raised; 
namely, to what extent is this regarded 
as a program of indoctrination, of delib- 
erate inculcation of a particular spiritual 
orientation? But this can only be dealt 
with as one attempts to answer what 
is, after all, the fundamental questions: 
What is felt to be the purpose of religious 
instruction? What is religious instruction 
supposed to accomplish? 

Here one is faced with a wide range 

22 J. R. Lumb, Religious Instruction in the 
Elementary School; a Manual for Teachers and 
Clergy and for Those Preparing to Teach 
in Church or Council Schools (London: SPCK, 
1934), 130. 
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of views. Many, perhaps especially teach- 
ers, joined by some theologians, feel that 
the role of religious instruction is purely 
that of imparting knowledge about re- 
ligion: teaching “for information and not 
for acceptance” as one Anglican puts it. 
Only thus, they hold, is the spirit of 
the Cowper-Temple clause upheld. The 
Ministry of Education vigorously dis- 
claims that the religious instruction pro- 
gram constitutes indoctrination: “Noth- 
ing could be more fatal than to use any 
subject to mould the child to a pattern— 
except the negligence that leaves him to 
be moulded accidentally, but no less in- 
delibly, by the base and dangerous chance 
influences that abound in the modern 
world of propaganda and cheap and ef- 
fortless amusements.”** But others feel 
that as the emphasis shifts from knowl- 
edge alone to the inculcation of particular 
spiritual beliefs, from information to doc- 
trine, the effectiveness of religious in- 
struction is enhanced. Furthermore, it is 
held, only as the influence of religion 
pervades the entire life of the school, co- 
ordinating its various departments, will 
this effort discharge its full responsibility. 
Finally, we are brought face to face 
with those who see in the religious in- 
struction program essentially a missionary 
activity. Clearly, many teachers and cler- 
ics agree that active affiliation and mem- 
bership in a church is the culminating 
objective for this endeavor. Many would 
place the emphasis upon developing a 
sense of worship, while a large number 
would insist that a genuine knowledge of 
Christ was the main intent. 
The ultimate purpose of religious education, 
as Christians understand it [says one agreed 
syllabus], is to bring boys and girls to the 
point where or | can freely decide whether 
or not they accept the Christian view 
% Ministry of Education, Citizens Growing 
Up—at Home, in School, and After (London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949), p. 38. 


of God and man and take Jesus Christ as 
Lord over their own lives. . . . unless by the 
time they leave school boys and girls have 
become members of a worshipping com- 
munity outside the school their religious 
education must be judged to have failed** 


For others, the job is not done unless an 
explicit commitment to Christianity is 
the end result. “It is our duty in the eight 
or nine years of school life to surround 
[youth] with the Spirit of Christ and to 
give them the facts of His life and teach- 
ing in such a way that they will take 
Him for their Lord.”** Involving as it 
must teaching which unequivocally pre- 
sents the Bible as “a department of knowl- 
edge which is purely objective” and the 
Apostles’ Creed as “founded on the truth 
about God and man,” such a role for re- 
ligious education is inevitably doctrinaire. 

The rationale of religious instruction 
is, then, variously conceived. Views range 
from a fairly vague but hopeful feeling 
that religious instruction will have a salu- 
tary effect upon school life to a conviction 
that schools are responsible for strength- 
ening the Christian faith and promoting 
church membership. Agreement at one 
point is unmistakable: education without 
religion is inadequate, rootless. 

It remains to inquire how the English 
themselves appraise the program of religi- 
ous instruction and the entire fabric of 
church-state-school relationships as these 
now operate. This in conjunction with 
certain observations bearing upon the 
relevance of the English experience to the 
American church-state-school problem 
will be the burden of the third and con- 
cluding article in this series. 

24 As cited by R. W. “Religious 
Education in Schools,” an address given before 
the Conference of the National Association of 
Divisional Executives for Education, 1953, and 
published by that body in its Conference Re- 


port, p. 57. (No further bibliographical data.) 
25 Lumb, op. cit., p. 105. 
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curious phenomenon of higher edu- 

cation in America is the apparent un- 
concern about effective teaching proce- 
dures in undergraduate and graduate 
courses in colleges and universities. This 
is not to suggest that all college teach- 
ing is poor, but there seems to be little 


evidence of any widespread effort on the 
part of college faculties to evaluate, or- 
ganize, and plan for the continuing im- 
provement of classroom procedures. 
Simpson and Brown* state, “There has 
not been sufficient investigation into the 


* Dr. Brooks is director of student teachi 
in the Department of Secondary Education 
the College of Education. In addition to teach- 
ing graduate classes in secondary school cur- 
riculum and supervision, he works with high 
schools in the state on problems of curriculum 
improvement. 

r. Davis too is concerned with student teach- 
ing in the De nt. He has published a 
number of articles on the subject of his doctoral 
research, a study of federal aid in federally- 
affected school districts. Both authors are now 
working on the improvement of the student- 
teaching program in connection with a Car- 

ie-financed self-study program for the whole 


university. 

a Ray H. Sim and E. S. Brown, “College 
Learning and Teaching,” University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 49, No. 75 (Urbana, Illinois, June, 
1952), 


area of the quality of instruction present 
today in colleges and universities and the 
means for improving these qualities.” 

To learn something about how gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students felt they 
learned best in their college experience, 
the writers prepared a questionnaire and 
administered it to 196 members of these 
groups. These students were a random 
sampling of men and women enrolled in 
the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. Some had had no teach- 
ing experience, while others had had long 
experience in teaching and, in some cases, 
administration. Each respondent was 
asked to indicate his opinion of the value 
of each of several procedures sometimes 
used in college classes. The writers did 
not endeavor to list all classroom learn- 
ing activities, but to suggest a number 
of those more commonly used. 

The questionnaire results are presented 
below. The figures appearing there repre- 
sent the total responses of the group to 
each item. Unfortunately, only one of 
the procedures and methods listed in the 
questionnaire (item 11) was marked by 
every student. It will be seen in item 25, 
for example, that only 191 of the 196 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS RATING EACH ITEM 


Extremely Moderately 


Valuable Valuable 


Little or 
No Value 


1. Lecturing by the professor 101 78 6 
2. Guest speakers 60 98 22 
3- Oral question-and-answer recitation 33 81 77 

4. Specific reading assignments from basic text- 
book 41 121 32 

5. Optional reading assignments in terms of needs 
and interests 139 44 5 

6. Specific reading assignments from sources other 
than basic textbook 55 117 17 
7. Use of course syllabus 40 110 23 
8. Informal class discussion led by professor 141 49 4 
9. Written reports or term papers 19 118 56 

10. The development of individual projects, such 
as bibliographies, unit plans, maps, models 92 83 17 
11. Listening to student reports on assigned topics 31 106 59 
12. Listening to oral reports by student committees 42 101 48 
13. Student panel discussions 73 103 15 
14. Participating in committee work and study 103 78 9 
15. Taking field trips 102 83 6 
16. Viewing films, film strips, slides, TV 108 75 4 
17. Listening to recordings, radio, and so on 65 97 24 

18. Cooperative planning by students and profes- 
sor of course content and procedures 149 41 5 

19. Social meetings out of class, such as picnics 
and luncheons go 78 22 

20. Frequent testing as opposed to one final exam- 
ination 67 80 48 
21. Final examination, essay type 23 109 54 
22. Final examination, objective type 29 88 72 

23. Final examination, combination of essay and 
objective questions 58 102 23 

24. Continuous evaluation where processes rather 
than outcomes are stressed 120 52 13 
25. Individual professor-student conferences 153 32 6 


26. (Here the student was asked to indicate by number and in order of preference, the five items 
that he considered to be the most valuable class procedures.) 


students expressed an opinion regarding 
the individual professor-student confer- 
ences. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


In the responses to those items of the 
questionnaire which directly concern 


classroom activities there were interest- 
ing differences of student opinion regard- 
ing what we might refer to as “tradi- 
tional” procedures as contrasted with 
“modern” practices. 

First, the lecture method drew a mixed 
reaction. Approximately 55 per cent of 
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the respondents listed this method as “ex- 
tremely valuable” while 42 per cent 
thought it “moderately valuable.” The 
oral question-and-answer recitation was 
marked “extremely valuable” by 17 per 
cent of the students, and the preparation 
of term papers and reports was considered 
to be “extremely valuable” by only 9 per 
cent of the group. The attitude of stu- 
dents toward still others of the more tra- 
ditional practices may be seen in the per- 
centages immediately below. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


A number of the methods listed in the 
questionnaire were not, strictly speaking, 
organized classroom procedures but more 
in the nature of human relations activi- 
ties that help stimulate learning. For ex- 
ample, the item which elicited more “ex- 
tremely valuable” notations than any 
other in the questionnaire was the in- 
dividual student-professor conferences. 
Eighty per cent of the students thought 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEMS 


Little or 
No Value 


Extremely Moderately 
Valuable Valuable 


Lecturing by the professor 
Oral question-and-answer recitation 
Use of course syllabus 


Specific reading assignments from basic textbook 


55 3 
17 41 
23 13 
21 17 


Listening to reports by students on assigned topics 16 30 


Written reports or term papers 


9 30 


The reaction of students became more 
clearly favorable as classroom activities 
tended to represent what might be termed 
modern or liberal practices. The percent- 
ages shown below reflect this tendency. 


this an extremely valuable activity, while 
only 4 per cent considered it to have little 
or no value. Other items in the area of 
human relations drew favorable reactions 
also. (See table at top of page 334.) 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEMS 


Little or 
No Value 


Extremely 
Valuable 


Moderately 
Valuable 


Guest speakers 

Listening to records, radio, and so forth 
Student panel discussions 

Taking field trips 


Optional reading assignments in terms of needs 


and interests 
Informal class discussion led by professor 


33 13 
35 13 
38 8 
53 4 


74 23 3 
73 25 2 


In general it would seem that respond- 
ents tend to favor those methods which 
depart from the traditional and formal- 
ized classroom procedures. 


It would seem that a majority of those 
answering this questionnaire endorsed the 
techniques which promoted mutual un- 
derstanding and friendly relations of 
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PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEM 


Little or 
No Value 


Extremely 
Valuable 


Moderately 
Valuable 


Individual student-professor conferences 


80 16 4 


Social meetings out of class, such as picnics and 


luncheons 
Participating in committee work and study 


47 41 12 
54 41 5 


Cooperative planning by students and professor of 


course content and procedures 


76 21 3 


teacher and learner and which gave an 
opportunity for the class to function 
more effectively as a group and not as 
just a collection of individuals. 


EVALUATION 


The responses to items relating to 
evaluation revealed not only some selec- 
tivity as to most productive types of 
evaluation but an awareness of evaluation 
as a continuing process that contributes 
to the quality and extent of learning. The 
final examination as a teaching-learning 


device revealed some ambivalence on the 
part of respondents. The final examination 
of the objective type was considered ex- 
tremely valuable by 15 per cent of the 
students, but 39 per cent of the respond- 
ents marked it as having little or no value. 
A combination of objective and essay 
questions was an extremely valuable pro- 


cedure to 30 per cent of the students; 
however, the practice of frequent testing 
as opposed to one final examination was 
considered extremely valuable by 34 per 
cent. Data on the items relating to evalu- 
ative procedures are shown below. 

In general it would appear that a final 
examination was considered of limited 
value as a learning device, whereas evalu- 
ation in a broad sense, as an instrument of 
learning as well as a measure of learning, 
seems to have commanded a significant 
amount of support. 


INFLUENCE OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


Do students who have had teaching ex- 
perience differ in their attitudes toward 
methods from those who have had no 
teaching experience? To answer this ques- 
tion an analysis was made of responses in 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEMS 


Little or 
No Value 


Moderately 
Valuable 


Extremely 
Valuable 


Final examination, objective type 
Final examination, essay type 


15 47 
12 58 


Final e-amination, combination of essay and 


objective types 


30 53 


Frequent testing as opposed to one final examina- 


tion 


34 41 


Continuous evaluation where process rather than 


outcome is stressed 
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terms of the teaching experience of the 
group. It was found that of the 196 stu- 
dents in the sample, 155 had had teaching 
experience. An idea of range of experi- 
ence can be gathered from the data below: 


On many of the items there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the opinions 
of the experienced and the inexperienced 
students. On other items there was a no- 
ticeable difference which might, of 
course, be attributable to the success or 
failure these students had had in their 
own teaching experience. Responses to 
some of the items on which inexperi- 
enced students disagreed with their ex- 


perienced classmates are tabulated below. 

If experience in teaching is the major 
factor responsible for the differences cited 
above, one might conclude that this ex- 
perience tended to produce increased 
enthusiasm for (1) optional reading as- 
signments in terms of needs and interests, 
and (2) lecturing by the professor. On 
the other hand it seemed to decrease 
faith in the effectiveness of (1) oral ques- 
tion-and-answer recitation, (2) informal 
class discussions led by the professor, (3) 
field trips, and (4) frequent tests as op- 
posed to one final examination. 


GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


A study was made of the comparative 
responses of graduate and undergraduate 
students, but because of the fact that there 
were only 33 undergraduate students 
(about 17 per cent of the sample) it was 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEMS 


Little or 
No Value 


Extremely 
Valuable 


Moderately 
Valuable 


Oral question-and-answer recitation 
Inexperienced 
Experienced 


Informal class discussion led by the professor 


Inexperienced 
Experienced 


20 
45 


Optional reading assignments in terms of needs 


and interests of students 
Inexperienced 
Experienced 
Field Trip 
Inexperienced 
Experienced 
Lecturing by the professor 
Inexperienced 
Experienced 


Frequent testing as opposed to one final examina- 


tion 
Inexperienced 
Experienced 


Number of | 
Years of Number of 
None 41 
I-3 39 
4-6 35 
7-10 25 
Over 10 56 
30 50 
83 17 
P| 70 28 2 
47 48 
81 17 a 
63 35 
51 46 3 
43 54 4 
57 39 4 
56 32 12 : 
29 43 
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judged unwise to generalize about differ- 
ences in opinions. 


DIFFERENCE IN RESPONSES 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 

An analysis of the responses by men 
and women students revealed that on 
four items, significantly different feelings 
were expressed by the two sexes. The 
women respondents felt much more en- 
thusiasm than did the men for the follow- 
ing procedures: 

Optional reading assignments in terms 
of needs and interests 

Continuous evaluation where process 
rather than outcome is stressed 

Lecturing by the professor 

Development of individual projects— 
unit plans, bibliographies, maps, models. 

The women students were also more 
favorably inclined toward social meetings 
out of class, such as picnics and luncheons. 


FIRST CHOICES 

As a final step in the questionnaire 
study, the students were asked to list the 
five most valuable teaching methods in 
order of preference. A tabulation of first 
choices was made. It was not expected, of 
course, chat there would be general agree- 
ment among the students, but the writers 
were interested in securing the group’s 
reactions. In view of the evaluations made 
by the students in the first part of the 
questionnaire, it was somewhat surprising 
to discover that item 1, lecturing by the 
professor, was named by the largest num- 
ber of students as the most valuable teach- 
ing method. The first choices in order of 
frequency of mention were as follows: 


Lecturing by the professor 

Cooperative planning by students and 
professor of course content and proce- 
dures 


Informal class discussion led by the 
professor 

Optional reading assignments in terms 
of needs and interests. 


Although lecturing by the professor 
was the method listed most often as the 
first choice, it should be stressed that only 
41 students, or about one-fifth of the 
total sample selected the lecture method 
as being the most valuable. Item 2 and 
item 3 above were each chosen by 35 
students, and item 4 by 24 students. The 
remaining students showed even greater 
differences of opinion. In other words, 
in terms of first choice there was no 
method which was selected by a majority 
of the students as being the best or most 
valuable procedure. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The writers recognize that there are 
factors affecting the validity of the study 
which can be neither weighed nor con- 
trolled, such as (1) the respondents’ ex- 
perience in observing the various teaching 
procedures, (2) the personality, opinions, 
and prejudices of the instructors under 
whom they have studied, (3) the skill 
with which one or more of these pro- 
cedures have been employed by their 
professors, and (4) the success of the stu- 
dents themselves in applying these various 
methods in their own teaching situations. 

It might be worth noting that the 
sample contained a very large proportion 
of graduate students and students who had 
had teaching experience. Eighty-five per 
cent of the total group were graduate 
students; furthermore, 78 per cent were 
experienced teachers, of whom approxi- 
mately one-third had had over ten years 
of experience. 

On the basis of the student responses to 
the questionnaire administered, the fol- 
lowing generalizations seem to be justified. 
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1. College students appear to be ready 
for more varied and differentiated teach- 
ing procedures than are probably being 
used in many college classrooms. Not only 
were the respondents aware of the more 
modern approaches to teaching-learning 
problems, but they seemed sensitive to the 
values found in such new approaches. 

2. Along the same line, it might be said 
that these students expressed a very defi- 
nite faith in democratic procedures. 
Strongly endorsed by students were such 
practices as cooperative student-teacher 
planning, committee work and study, the 
informal class discussion and out-of-class 
social activities. The majority of the re- 
spondents felt that students should partici- 
pate in all phases of the work of a course 
—planning, developing, and evaluating. 

3. Apparently students feel that college 
instructors have important guidance re- 
sponsibilities. The student-professor con- 
ference, for example, was considered to 
be “extremely valuable” by an over- 
whelming majority of the respondents. 
The maturity of college students obvi- 
ously does not preclude their need for in- 
dividual counseling. In fact, responses to 
all items involving human relationships 
emphasized the need for close personal 
contact between instructor and students. 

4- The many negative responses in the 
area of evaluation indicate need for a re- 
appraisal of evaluation methods as well as 
of objectives and purposes. It is quite clear 
that the students consider many present 
evaluative practices to be of dubious value. 
There seemed to be general acceptance of 
three elements regarding evaluation in 
college classes: (a) Evaluation should con- 
cern itself more nearly with the total 
growth of the student, his skills, attitudes, 
and understandings as well as his ability 
to remember factual information. (b) 
Evaluation procedures should be planned 
cooperatively by the instructor and the 


students. (c) A continuing evaluation us- 
ing various techniques and methods can 
be a positive factor in effective learning. 

Generally speaking, the respondents in- 
dicated a favorable attitude toward the 
more modern concept of evaluation as a 
useful instrument to stimulate learning. 

A question which merits attention is: 
What are other ways of measuring prog- 
ress toward goals in college teaching? 

5. Despite the endorsement given to 
newer teaching practices, the lecture 
method still commands a great deal of 
respect and support. On the basis of fre- 
quency of mention, it stood first as the 
most valuable teaching procedure. 

6. The quality of instruction in college 
classes will presumably be reflected in 
the teaching effectiveness of the school’s 
graduates. This places a heavy obligation 
upon teacher-training institutions to af- 
ford an opportunity to its students to 
observe and experience a rich variety 
of teaching methods. This ibility 
seems to be particularly great in the pre- 
service training program. 

There appears to be need for con- 
tinuing research regarding the problems 
of college teaching. Since teaching meth- 
ods can be evaluated only in the light of 
such factors as school objectives, student 
needs, and the nature of the curriculum, 
it follows that procedures and practices 
appropriate in one institution may not 
be appropriate in another. Each institu- 
tion must conduct its own research. It is 
the belief of the writers, however, that 
faculties in different colleges may profit- 
ably share their findings with each other. 

Research will be valuable to the extent 
that it results in improved classroom in- 
struction. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion might take a cue from public schools 
by organizing internal machinery to pro- 
mote and encourage better teaching prac- 
tices. 
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is prevalent through- 
out Africa today. The different 


direction which the forces of nationalism 
may take is most apparent in the Gold 
Coast, where the forces are following 
the democratic, evolutionary forms, and 
in Kenya, where nationalism is being ex- 
pressed in a less peaceful manner by the 
Mau Mau activities. In the case of the 
Gold Coast, the goal of self-government 
and partnership within the British Com- 
monwealth is in sight; in Kenya, such 
goals do not as yet seem to be within 
reach. Since the same hopes and desires 
are present in each area, why have the 
methods of achieving them followed 
such diverse patterns? 

Perhaps one answer can be found in 
the educational development of the Afri- 
cans in the two regions. It is generally 
conceded that the educational level of 
the Gold Coast is much higher than that 
of any other British African territory. If 
there is one factor common to all na- 
tionalistic expressions in Africa, it is the 
desire for more schools and better educa- 
tion. Parents will make great sacrifices 


* Dr. Scanlon’s assignment as a member of a 
UNESCO team in Liberia during 1951-52 put 
him in firsthand contact with the problem of 
African nationalism and education. This article 
is part of a projected look at this and other 
aspects of contemporary African education. 
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to provide education for their children. 
Anyone who has seen children waiting 
patiently outside a school in the hope of 
substituting for an absent pupil knows 
that the African child himself longs for 
schooling. During the war, when more 
money was in circulation among Afri- 
cans, thousands of schools were opened 
independently of the government. This 
desire for an education is present in 
Kenya as well as in the Gold Coast, but 
because of the difference in their social 
and economic development, more prog- 
ress in this direction has been made in the 
Gold Coast. 

The problem facing Britain today is 
whether or not she can build a sound, 
realistic educational system in her colo- 
nies quickly enough to meet the demands 
of the awakened African. She must at- 
tempt to do in a few years what it has 
taken a century or more to do in most 
other countries, for a uniform policy for 
African education is of comparatively 
recent origin. 


BRITISH EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
FOR AFRICA 


Education in Africa, like education in 
the United States, was introduced by 
the Christian churches. Missionaries have 
been active on the West Coast for over 
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one hundred and fifty years and had es- 
tablished schools in Kenya, East Africa, 
before that area was declared a protec- 
torate of Great Britain in 1895. The 
schools of the missionaries are, even to- 
day, the foundation of the educational 
system in British Africa. From 70 to go 
per cent of the schools in the different 
territories, including teacher-training and 
technical institutes, are operated by the 
various missions. In the beginning, these 
schools were supported by funds from 
the mother churches and tuition fees. As 
the missionary schools expanded, financ- 
ing them became a serious problem for 
the mother churches. Raising tuition fees 
was a difficult task in view of the abject 
poverty of the majority of the Africans. 
Gradually the colonial governments al- 
lotted grants-in-aid to the church-sup- 
ported schools and have increased their 
contributions until today in some terri- 
tories the mission schools are largely fi- 
nanced by the territorial governments. 
Until the 1920’s, however, there had 
been no serious effort on the part of the 
British government to formulate princi- 
ples for African education. The end of 
World War I and the work of The 
League of Nations focused attention on 
the importance of adopting educational 
policies in Africa designed to prevent 
friction among the races and adapted to 
the needs of African life. The Phelps- 
Stokes Fund in 1919 voted to undertake 
a survey of educational conditions and 
opportunities among the Negroes of 
Africa for the purpose of determining 
the type of education best suited to the 
needs of the Africans. As a result, under 
the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
a commission visited West Africa in 
1920-21" and a second commission went 


1 African Education Commission, Education 
in Africa; a Study of West, South and Equa- 
torial Africa (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
1922). 
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to East and Central Africa in 1924? 

As a result of these studies the British 
government in 1925 formulated its first 
over-all policy for African education in 
its Memorandum on Educational Policy 
in British Tropical Africa. This report 
recognized that the controlling power is 
responsible as a trustee for the moral ad- 
vancement of the native population. The 
principles laid down in this memorandum 
have become the basic structure upon 
which subsequent educational proposals 
have been built. 

The memorandum recognized the ne- 
cessity of relating education to African 
life.* It recommended that education be 
adapted to the mentality, aptitudes, oc- 
cupations, and traditions of the people, 
integrating as far as possible the sound 
and healthy elements existing in their 
social life, but adapting them where nec- 
essary to the changed circumstances and 
progressive ideas. Religion and character 
training were considered to be of great 
importance, but the report emphasized 
the difficulty of finding ways to improve 
what is sound in indigenous tradition. 
The problem of preparing Africans for 
technical and industrial work was given 
consideration in its proposal that indus- 
trial training be given by means of ap- 
prenticeship in government workshops 
and that vocational training other than 
industrial be offered through a system of 
“learners” in government departments. A 
complete educational system, it was felt, 
should include primary, secondary, tech- 
nical, and vocational schools, and institu- 
tions of university rank. 

One of the most pressing problems in 


2 African Education Commission, Education 
in East Africa; a Study of East, Central and 
South Africa (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
1925). 

® Nuffield Foundation and Colonial Office, 
African Education: a Study of Educational 
Policy and Practice in British Tropical Africa 
(Oxford: University Press, 1953). 
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African education is the shortage of 
qualified educational personnel. In its 1925 
memorandum the government stressed 
the necessity of training an adequate 
teaching staff, securing the best possible 
men from Britain for the educational 
service, and providing for adequate super- 
vision and inspection of the schools. The 
presence of so many different African 
languages has always complicated the 
problems of education—a factor taken 
into consideration in this memorandum, 
which recommends that African lan- 
be used in instruction in addition 

to English. Education for women and 
girls was also regarded as important, in- 
cluding the education of women as teach- 
ers. Britain acknowledged its debt to the 
many independent schools by recom- 
mending that grants be given to volun- 
tary schools which met certain standards. 
The memorandum also stated that, al- 
though governments themselves control 
educational policy, they should cooperate 
with other educational agencies. Many 
other recommendations were made, but 
the above are notable. Most of the prob- 
lems which it was hoped could be solved 
by means of these proposals are still prob- 
lems today, such as the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, use of the vernacular in 
schools, and lack of adequate supervision. 
However, this was a long-range plan, and 
no easy or rapid solution could be ex- 
pected. The British government, in tak- 
ing steps to consolidate its policy, had 


; pointed the way to p 


rogress. 

In the years following the report of 
1925 there was evidence that, if real prog- 
ress was to be made in alleviating the old 
problems of Africa, formal education was 
not the only answer. 

Thus, in 1935 a new memcerandum, 
The Education of African Communities, 
was issued. This report, while based on 
the previous memorandum, emphasized 


the necessity of raising the entire level 
of a village and suggested that African 
problems be attacked by a coordination 
of all educational effort. 

The depression of the 1930’s seriously 
impeded the efforts of the British gov- 
ernment to put into effect the principles 
laid down in the reports of 1925 and 1935. 
There was a growing awareness that 
some form of imperial financial assistance 
was necessary if conditions were to im- 
prove. Before World War II, Britain 
viewed the expenditure of sums for social 
services in the colonies in the same man- 
ner as she had in the nineteenth century; 
namely, that social services were spend- 
ing services and as such had to be paid 
for by the colonies themselves. Any form 
of financial assistance from Britain had 
been limited to earning services. 

Until 1940 each colony had been re- 
sponsible for the cost of its own educa- 
tional program. As a result, those colo- 
nies whose exports were greatest were 
able to build the most efficient educa- 
tional systems. The break with this atti- 
tude came in 1940, when the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act was 
passed. Under the terms of this act, 
£ 5,000,000 was granted annually for the 
development of social and economic serv- 
ices in the colonies. Because of the war 
very little was accomplished in the next 
few years. In 1945 the second Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act was passed, 
raising the amount to £ 120,000,000 to be 
spent in ten years at a maximum rate of 
£ 17,500,000 per year. The Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act of 1950 
raised the total grant to {£ 140,000,000. 
Approximately half of the aid granted 
by these acts has been used for social 
services, and in this area education has 
received the most assistance. Under the 
terms of these acts, the colony itself is 


expected to raise two pounds from its 
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own funds for every pound advanced by 
the Imperial Government. 

In addition to giving badly needed fi- 
nancial assistance, the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts have helped give 
a direction to African education. Follow- 
ing World War II all colonies were asked 
to draw up ten-year plans for educa- 
tion in connection with the allocation of 
funds. To formulate such a plan, it was 
necessary for the colony to examine its 
own educational system. During the war, 
as a result of the increased amount of 
money in circulation and of the mounting 
nationalism of Africans, schools inde- 
pendent of the government had been 
opened at a phenomenal rate. Many such 
schools were not adequately staffed or 
supervised, and as a result the educational 
system in many areas was disorganized. 

One of the most serious problems in 
African education was recognized in a 
1944 report, Mass Education in African 
Society. This report pointed out the 
dangers that exist when a breach is 


created between the educated young . 


African and the rest of the society in 
which he is living. The report empha- 
sized the need for community develop- 
ment—a development that would, among 
other things, increase agricultural pro- 
duction, improve health, and lead to a 
general increase in the standard of living. 
Mass education, or fundamental educa- 
tion as it has been called by UNESCO, 
has become an important factor in post- 
war British educational policy. 

With the exception of Fourah Bay Col- 
lege in Sierra Leone on the West Coast, 
higher education in British tropical Africa 
was virtually nonexistent until the early 
1920's. Those few students who did go 
on to complete college or university 
work studied in England. As a result of 
the influence of the Phelps-Stokes report 
two colleges were opened, Achimota in 
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the Gold Coast and Makerere College in 
Uganda. Following the recommendations 
of a commission appointed in 1943 to ad- 
vise the government on methods of de- 
veloping universities in the colonies and 
bringing about cooperation between them 
and the universities in the United King- 
dom, Achimota became the University 
College of the Gold Coast, Makerere be- 
came the University College of East 
Africa, and a University College was 
opened at Ibadan, Nigeria. These three 
universities are cooperating with the Uni- 
versity of London. Under the present 
arrangement, the faculties of the three 
African universities and the faculty in 
London plan syllabi and examinations. 
Although the policies established in 
these various acts constitute the main 
principles of British Colonial African ed- 
ucation, in terms of application and de- 
velopment the practice has varied widely 
in the different colonies. The reasons for 
these variations are usually found in the 
historical position and the social and eco- 
nomic development of the respective 
colonies. The contrast between the Gold 
Goast and Kenya is particularly notable. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT IN 
THE GOLD COAST AND KENYA 


The Gold Coast has had contact with 
Western Europe for over five centuries. 
Beginning in the fifteenth century, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, Danish, and British forts 
were established along the coast. With 
the forts came traders, and gradually 
young Africans were trained for clerical 

itions. The usual pattern of colonial 
development followed, with missionaries 
coming after the traders. 

Schools were established in the Gold 
Coast as early as 1752 by the Reverend 
Thomas Thompson, a missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. Discouraged by the ineffectiveness of 
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his school, Reverend Thompson made 
arrangements for several young men to 
go to England for their education. One 
of these young men, Philip Quacoe, was 
ordained in the Church of England and 
returned to the Gold Coast to open a 
school under missionary sponsorship. 

Other religious societies sent out mis- 
sionaries who inevitably established 
schools. The trading companies needed 
clerks and it became one of the functions 
of the mission schools to supply the de- 
mand. Although the education was in- 
adequate by modern standards, still some 
educational progress had been made in 
that there was now a small core of trained 
young men. Thus a foundation had been 
laid for the later development of the Gold 
Coast educational system. 


While the Gold Coast has had a long 
history of contact with Western Europe, 
Kenya’s contact has been relatively short. 
Except for a few ineffective Portuguese 
forts along the coast, Kenya remained 


under the domination of Arab slave trad- 
ers for centuries. For a thousand or more 
years, Arab dhows had been coming to 
Mombasa in Kenya. The trade in which 
the Arabs were most interested was 
ivory and slaves. Zanzibar became a spice 
center and wealthy Arab cities were es- 
tablished along the entire coast of East 
Africa. 

The story of slave trading has never 
been pleasant, but in East Africa the situ- 
ation was accompanied by wholesale 
slaughter that often laid waste the whole 
countryside. The few missionaries who 
were permitted to work in the area 
brought back shocking stories of the slave 
trade. Partly for humanitarian reasons 
and partly to check expanding German 
spheres of influence in East Africa, Brit- 
ain reached an agreement with Germany 
in 1886 whereby Britain gained control 
of the area that is now Kenya. The Royal 


East Africa Association, a trading com- 
pany, was granted a charter in 1888, and 
in 1895 Britain declared the area a pro- 
tectorate. 

In West Africa the existence of highly 
organized, integrated tribal units made 
it possible to trein the African in local 
government and native administration. 
Thus there evolved groups of politically 
trained leaders. In East Africa the Afri- 
cans were not usually organized in close 
tribal units ruled by chiefs. The tribe 
was scattered over a wide area, and as a 
result authority was often found in a 
subclan rather than in a single individual 
or a single group of elders. This fact, in 
addition to the constant struggle between 
the British, Germans, and Arabs for po- 
litical control, led to more European and 
less African control. 

Fortunately for the Africans of the 
Gold Coast, the climate of that area until 
recent times has been considered unhealth- 
ful for European settlers. Early accounts 
of missionary societies emphasize the high 
death rate of Europeans and Americans 
who lived in West Africa. Because of the 
unhealthful conditions, European settlers 
were not interested in the area, and Afri- 
can land was not appropriated. As late as 
1936 there were fewer than three thou- 
sand Europeans living in the Gold Coast. 
Segregation and the color bar have never 
existed to any appreciable degree. There- 
fore the intense anti-white feeling found 
in some other areas of Africa has not been 
a problem. As one Gold Coast student re- 
cently said, “We did not have guns to 
prevent settlers from coming; the mos- 
quito fought for us.” 

Kenya, however, has been far more at- 
tractive to European settlers. Within ten 
years after the establishment of the Pro- 
tectorate (1895), the first white settlers 
arrived. British engineers in that year had 
begun building a railroad from Mombasa, 
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on the coast of Kenya, to Lake Victoria 
in order to serve U a in the interior. 
The building of the railroad line had re- 
vealed a vast highland area that would 
be suitable for European settlement. The 
climate there was pleasant and the land 
suitable for cultivation, whereas three- 
fifths of the rest of the land in Kenya is 
arid. Settlers began to arrive from Eng- 
land and South Africa. Because the land 
was virtually uninhabited, the British, as- 
suming that all African land was held 
communally, made ents to “pur- 
chase” the land. Part of this land was 
owned by the Kikuyu, the tribe that was 
later to become the center for the Mau 
Mau activities. The land was sparsely 
inhabited by Africans because the area 
had suffered from smallpox and famine, 
which had greatly reduced the popula- 
tion of the Kikuyu. Many of the tribe’s 
survivors left the land temporarily and 
went to live in other areas of Kenya. 
African farms, if abandoned, soon grow 
back to bush; thus the area appeared to 
the British to be uninhabited. According 
to Kikuyu custom, land transactions de- 
manded certain procedures, none of 
which were followed by the British. 
Therefore, while the British assumed that 
they were “purchasing” the land, the 
Kikuyu viewed the transaction as a “leas- 
ing” of the land in which the occupiers 
could always be evicted by the real own- 
ers, the Kikuyu. 

Heavy occupation of the “White High- 
lands” by Europeans and South Africans 
followed, with Africans working as labor- 
ers on land that they considered their 
own. These conditions gave the Africans 
a deep sense of mistrust toward the colo- 
nial government. In addition to the land 
problem, discontent was increased by 
segregation and racial discrimination. 
With such feelings on the part of the 
Africans, neither the government nor the 


missionaries found it an easy task to es- 
tablish schools. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


In terms of wealth, the Gold Coast is 
viewed as one of the most prosperous 
African territories affiliated with Britain. 
While part of its wealth has come from 
gold, palm oil, rubber, manganese, and in- 
dustrial diamonds, much of its prosperity 
can be attributed to cocoa, which was in- 
troduced in the Gold Coast by an African, 
Tete Twashi, in 1879. The cocoa industry 
spread rapidly and is unusual in that pro- 
duction of cocoa, like that of all other 
export crops in the Gold Coast, is almost 
entirely in the hands of Africans. As a re- 
sult, in agricultural education the African 
is being trained to help himself, not to im- 
prove the plantation of some European. 
Inasmuch as educational development in 
any colony has depended upon its ability 
to pay for its own system, the compara- 
tive wealth of the Gold Coast—a higher 
per-capita income than in most African 
territories—has enabled her to build one 
of the best educational systems in Africa. 

The revenue for 1952-53 in the Gold 
Coast was £ 42,510,070 as compared to 
that of Kenya, £ 19,193,835 in 1953. 
Kenya’s wealth lies mainly in agriculture, 
but the large plantations are owned by 
the European immigrants and are located 
mainly in the restricted “White High- 
lands.” Africans constitute the labor force 
for these plantations. The vast majority 
of the African population lives at or be- 
low a level of bare subsistence, in con- 
trast to the comparative wealth of the 
Europeans. Thus, economic factors have 
been another source for discontent among 
the indigenous peoples. 

British educational policy has been di- 
rected toward raising the standard of liv- 
ing and preparing people in dependencies 
for self-government. To meet the chal- 
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lenge of self-government a people must 
be politically literate and, in the case of 
underdeveloped societies, trained for the 
economic advancement of their countries. 
In both areas education is the means by 
which these goals can best be achieved. 

The Gold Coast is the most economi- 
cally advanced of all British African terri- 
tories. Today it is rapidly becoming rec- 
ognized as a leader in African affairs. Edu- 
cation and political progress have oc- 
curred simultaneously. On the other hand, 
in Kenya, where the education of the 
African has been beset by social prob- 
lems, education has not progressed rap- 
idly, and in some areas it has actually ret- 
rogressed. Instead of advancing toward 
self-government, the country has been 
thrown into a state of virtual civil war. 

Because Europeans have not settled in 
the Gold Coast in large numbers, the 
government has been able to build an 
educational system devoted exclusively 
to Africans. This has meant that all reve- 


nues expended for education have been 
used completely for the latter. In large 
measure, this explains the success of Gold 
Coast education. 


SEGREGATED EDUCATION 
IN KENYA 


Unlike the Gold Coast, Kenya has a 
multiracial population. As laborers for 
the building of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railroad in 1895, Britain brought in 35,000 
Indians. Thus a third racial group was 
introduced into the former biracial (Afri- 
can and Arab) society. The Indians pene- 
trated farther and farther inland, and in 
a short time there were trading posts and 
settlements throughout Kenya. In the 
economic world the Indians are artisans, 
merchants, and traders. The rise of the 
Asian population has been viewed as a 
threat by the white settlers and there has 
been discrimination against them, particu- 


larly in the matter of legislative represen- 
tation. In addition there has been increas- 
ing tension between the Africans and the 
Indians. 

In 1931 there were over 40,000 Indians 
living in Kenya; in 1949, the Indian popu- 
lation had grown to over 90,000, Migra- 
tion from Europe has increased at a rapid 
pace also. In 1931 there were over 16,000 
Europeans living in Kenya; in 1949 there 
were almost 30,000. The African popula- 
tion is Over 5,000,000. 

In Kenya the European has demanded 
segregation, and as a result the govern- 
ment has been required to set up four 
separate school systems: African, Euro- 
pean, Asian, and Arab. The burden of 
financing these four school systems is 
heavier in Kenya than in the Gold Coast, 
which has far greater revenues than 
Kenya. 

While in Kenya Europeans constitute 
less than 1 per cent of the population, an 
examination of educational expenditures* 
in 1951 for the colony reveals expendi- 
tures for European education far out of 
proportion to the population: £ 1,141,407 
for African education; £855,625 for Eu- 
ropean; £650,639 for Asians and others. 
Among the principal items of expenditure 
listed by the government, {£158,110 was 
spent on European primary schools—over 
half the amount spent on primary schools 
for the Africans ( £255,940) and more 
than the amount spent for Asian and other 
primary schools ( £154,332). The dis- 
crepancy is revealed still further in the 
amount of capital expenditures: £ 419,420 
for Europeans; £143,251 for Africans; 
£ 209,950 for Asians and others. A total of 
£267,300 spent by voluntary agencies 
among all races could not be itemized. 


*United Nations, Special Study on Educa- 
tional Conditions in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories (New York: United Nations, 1954), p. 79- 
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INDEPENDENT KIKUYU SCHOOLS 
Another aspect of the complexity of 


education in Kenya was the emergence of 
the independent Kikuyu system, a result 
of the desire for an education that would 
retain what was viewed by the African as 
important elements of his culture. Resent- 
ment was directed against some of the 
missionary societies when some religious 
groups objected to the Kikuyu custom 
of clitoridectomy. This custom is an in- 
tegral part of the initiation ceremony for 
young girls and as such was considered 
one of the most important rites of the 
secret society. In addition, the Kikuyu 
objected to the prohibition of polygamy. 

Because of this conflict with some of 
the missionary societies, there began a 
movement to open “independent” Chris- 
tian churches. As a result there soon 
peared the Kikuyu African Orthodox 
Church, the Kikuyu Independent Pente- 
costal Church, and a number of minor 
religious societies. Closely allied with these 
churches was the Kikuyu Independent 
Schools Association and the Kikuyu Ka- 
ringa Schools Association. These schools, 
organized on much the same basis as the 
Western mission schools, became closely 
allied with the nationalist movement. Most 
of the schools rejected any government 
grants-in-aid in order to avoid inspec- 
tion and the official curriculum. 

In the late 1930’s the Kenya Teachers 
College was established for the purpose 
of training teachers for the Kikuyu inde- 
pendent schools and for schools that were 
to be established in other East African 
tribes. Most of the teacher trainees came 
from the Kikuyu tribe, although some 
other tribes were represented in the stu- 
dent body. This college was openly in- 
dependent of the government and there- 
fore was not under governmental super- 
vision. However, it is believed that at the 
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beginning it was not antiwhite, and it 
did help alleviate the drastic shortage of 
qualified teachers. One of its early princi- 
pals was Jomo Kenyatta, convicted leader 
of the Mau Mau. Many of the Kikuyu 
now believe that rhe college later was used 
for the training of nationalist politicians.® 

With the rise of Mau Mau activities 
the Kenya government banned the Ki- 
kuyu Independent Schools Association 
and the Kikuyu Karinga Schools Associa- 
tion. As a result, 188 independent schools 
were closed as well as the Kenya Teach- 
ers College. The government proposed 
that pupils from 45 of these Kikuyu 
schools attend other schools already ex- 
isting in the area, while the remaining 
schools could be reopened under proper 
government supervision or under mission 
management. Some boycott of these 
schools, however, was to be expected. 
Furthermore, intimidation from agitators 
resulted in considerable lowering of at- 
tendance at mission schools in Kikuyu 
areas.° 


EXTENT OF EDUCATION 


Compulsory education exists in Kenya 
for European children, and in Mombasa, 
Nairobi, and Kisumu for Indian children. 
An educational expert from India ap- 
pointed to advise the Kenya government 
estimated in 1948 that most Indian chil- 
dren were receiving some education and 
that probably fewer than 500 of school 
age were not in school.’ He stated, how- 
ever, that as a result of the lack of accom- 
modations in the existing schools, prac- 
tically no compulsion had been enforced. 
Furthermore, there was such overcrowd- 
ing even in the government schools that 

5L. S. B. Leakey, Mau Mau and the Kikuyu 
(London: Methuen & Co., 1952). 

® Colonial Reports Kenya, 1952 (London: Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1953). 


7 Ali Akbar Kazimi, An Inquiry into Indian 
Education in East Africa (Nairobi: 1948). 
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children within certain age limits attended 
school for only two and one-half hours a 
day. 

In 1947 nearly 100 per cent of the Eu- 
ropean children of school age were attend- 
ing school.* Fer Africans there is no com- 
pulsory education, nor would there be 
facilities to accommodate the children or 
teachers to teach them if there were com- 
pulsory education. 

While there are many children of school 
age in both territories who are not en- 
rolled in school, there is a greater propor- 
tion enrolled in the Gold Coast (42 per 
cent) than in Kenya (34 per cent). In 
terms of progress of school enrollment 
and greater increase in enrollment the 
Gold Coast has consistently been superior 
to Kenya.’ 

The effectiveness of education can be 
measured partially by the attendance rec- 
ords and by the proportion of children 
who remain in school after the first few 
years. While the Gold Coast claims 95.3 
per cent attendance, Kenya has 41.1 per 
cent. Kenya’s lower record can be attrib- 
uted partly to frequent migration of the 
parents, and also in recent years to intimi- 
dation of parents by the Mau Mau. 

A large number of the children who en- 
ter schools in Kenya fail to continue 
through the primary school. In 1951, for 
example, there were over 127,000 children 
enrolled in the first grade, 38.64 per cent 
of the total enrollment of the first six 
years, but there were only 17,072 chil- 
dren in the sixth grade, or 5.18 per cent 
of the enrollment.*® On the other hand, in 
the Gold Coast a much larger proportion 
of children complete primary education. 
In 1951 there were over 50,000 in the first 

® United Nations, Special Study on Educa- 
tional Conditions in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories (New York: United Nations, 1954), p. 


29. 
* Ibid., p. 12. 
10 Ihid., p. 26. 


grade, 23.86 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment of the primary schools, and there 
were nearly half as many children in the 
sixth grade as in the first, over 29,000, 
or almost 14 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. Furthermore, over 80 per cent of 
the Gold Coast children who left primary 
schools in 1951 entered the middle schools. 
Thus, although the dropout rate, which is 
a problem in all African colonies, is still 
high in the Gold Coast, it is lower than 
that of any other British African territory 
where figures are available. 

“Wastage” is a particular problem in 
Kenya; few students reach the level where 
they are prepared to go on to higher edu- 
cation. This is reflected in the fact that 
there are two institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the Gold Coast and none for 
Africans in Kenya, although a Royal 
Technical College is being built in Nairobi 
and students from Kenya may attend 
Makerere College in Uganda. In 1952 
there were 932 students in higher educa- 
tional institutions in the Gold Coast. Ac- 
cording to the most recent information 
available from the Education Department 
of Kenya, there were 50 students from 
Kenya at Makerere College in 1946. 

Although the opportunities for higher 
education in Africa have been widened 
since 1943, many African students go 
abroad for this training. In 1951 a total of 
550 students from the Gold Coast studied 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland as 
compared to 327 from Kenya."* In recent 
years African students have been coming 
in greater numbers to the United States 
for higher education. A census of foreign 
students studying in institutions of higher 
education in the United States during 
1948-49 revealed that there were 29 stu- 
dents from the Gold Coast and 2 from: 


11 The Yearbook of Education 1952 (London: 
The University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, 1952), p. 583. 
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Kenya."* During the past five years this 
number has grown. There are now 84 
from the Gold Coast and 23 from Kenya.** 

All reports concerned with the prob- 
lems of education in Africa agree that the 
advancement of education depends to a 
large extent upon the training of teachers. 
In 1950 the Gold Coast was training 
nearly twice as many teachers as Kenya, 
despite the fact that the population of 
Kenya is 20 per cent larger.** 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 
IN GOLD COAST AND KENYA 


In 1951 the Gold Coast received its 
first democratic constitution and elected 
a legislative assembly. One of the first con- 
siderations of this African body was the 
problem of education. During the same 
year Mr. Kojo Botsio, Minister of Educa- 
tion in the Gold Coast, presented to the 
Legislative Assembly the Accelerated De- 
velopment Plan for Education. This plan 
is one of the most comprehensive and am- 
bitious that has ever been proposed for 
African education. In place of the four- 
year primary school, the Gold Coast has 
introduced the six-year school. It is the 
contention of Gold Coast educational 
leaders that the four-year school cannot 
teach adequately the vernacular and Eng- 
lish. Also, the four-year school is viewed 
as inadequate in preparing children for 
life. To enable parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, all primary schools are 
now fee-free. To attract young men and 
women into the teaching profession, sub- 
stantial increases were granted in teach- 
ers’ salaries. Partly because of this increase, 
there are now nearly twice as many teach- 


12 Institute of International Education, Edu- 
cation for One World (New York: Institute of 
International Education, 1949). 

18 Institute of International Education, Edu- 
cation for One World (New York: Institute 
of International Education, 1954). 

14 United Nations, op. cit., p. 51. 


ers in training as in 1950."* In addition, in- 
adequately trained teachers now have the 
opportunity to draw salaries while in 
training. Asa result of the plan, over 130,- 
ooo children were enrolled in the first 
grade in January 1952, an enrollment 
double that of the first-grade enrollment 
for January 1951. 

The principal objective of the Acceler- 
ated Development Plan is to provide as 
soon as possible a six-year primary course 
for every child of school age. It is believed 
that this will be accomplished by the end 
of the decade, thus bringing the goal of 
universal free primary education within 
sight. One of the problems facing Gold 
Coast educational leaders is that of main- 
taining a high quality of instruction while 
expanding so rapidly. However, despite 
the many problems still to be solved, the 
Gold Coast will undoubtedly be the first 
of the British African territories to attain 
its educational objective. 

By way of contrast, the Ten-Year Plan 
for the Development of African Educa- 
tion of Kenya (1948), aimed at produc- 
ing a six-year primary course for half of 
the children, is certainly an improvement 
but still far from universal education. Both 
the Kenya Ten-Year Plan and the more 
recent Beecher Report emphasize the 
great interest the Kenya government is 
taking in education. Nevertheless, the 
many social and economic factors in- 
volved in Kenya will make it more diffi- 
cult for education to progress than in an 
area such as the Gold Coast, where con- 
ditions are less unsettled. 

While statistically it is a simple matter 
to prove the superiority of education in 
the Gold Coast to that of Kenya, there 
lies behind the statistics a motivating force 
that cannot be measured. It is the hope of 


18Gold Coast Department of Education, 
Progress in Education in the Gold Coast (Accra, 
Department of Education, 1953). 
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all Africans, despite colony or area, to be 
free. To those of the Gold Coast, complete 
independence is within sight. Education 
and political literacy have developed si- 
multaneously. 

In Kenya an earnest effort is being made 
to develop a more adequate educational 
system, but educational progress is de- 


pendent on the resolution of deep-seated 


The success of education will be measured 
by how well these challenges are met and 
how the forces of nationalism can be 
turned to constructive purposes. Such an 
education will be concerned with politi- 
cal training that will offer the hope of 
eventual democratic government within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


| 
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Schools in Transition, edited by Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., and M W. Ryan. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. xiii + 272 pp. 
$3.00. 


In 1953 and 1954, research teams went into 
twenty-four communities which had re- 
cently had direct experience with attempts 
to transfer from systems of segregated public 
schools to systems of de-segregated schools. 
Field notes, interviews, and observations re- 
corded by these teams were transformed by 
the editors of this volume into revealing sto- 
ries of what occurred. 

The key word is “occurred,” not “occurs.” 
Each of the stories differs from the others in 
crucial respects. Factors present in Indian- 
apolis were not present in Cincinnati. The 
moves made in Camden were decidely differ- 
ent from those made in Phoenix. The reac- 
tions of key individuals to similar actions in 
Cairo and in South Bend were almost oppo- 
site. Although the editors do attempt to de- 
rive a few principles from the experiences re- 
counted, the outstanding generalization is 
that no patterns of cause-and-effect, no uni- 
versal trend in processes, emerge. 

The stories are not success stories, but 
stories of progress. They are nevertheless in- 
teresting and rewarding. For one thing, they 
document with revealing detail the flesh-and- 
blood difficulties which arose when de-segre- 
gation became a matter of action rather than 
of words. De-segregation was not accon)- 
plished with a few strokes of the pen. Also 
documented, however, is the fact that diffi- 
culties were surmounted. 

The stories do not constitute, individually 
or collectively, a guide to the solution of 
problems of de-segregation. Only one com- 
munity studied had significant aspects of 
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Deep South cultural patterns in majority 
vogue. In very few instances was the 1954 
announcement of the United States Supreme 
Court a factor in the actions undertaken, and 
in none was the yet-to-be-written Supreme 
Court decree something to be taken into ac- 
count. The absence of these as well as other 
significant factors warns against viewing the 
community experiences as guides. The ex- 
periences recounted are essentially unique, 
rather than common, rendering it rather 
hazardous to generalize courses of action 
upon the basis of what one experience ap- 
parently showed. An even more fundamental 
limitation of the book as a guide is the con- 
tent—or rather, the lacks in content—of the 
stories themselves, For understandable rea- 
sons, they give only meager glimpses of the 
details of social processes which intervened 
between one action and a succeeding action. 
The details of person-to-person interaction, 
of the motivations prompting various people 
to behave as they did, of the channels of 
communication employed—these have been 
squeezed out by the necessity of keeping 
the stories brief and readable. Yet such de- 
tails are necessary for the sake of usable 
guidance, 
But the stories are rich with su 

In them we find examples of almost every 
approach which has been undertaken to ac- 
complish de-segregation. We find also a few 
illustrations of moves to expedite actual in- 
tegration of school faculties and pupils. We 
have the opportunity to analyze situations 
and become sensitive to crucial factors which 
may hold the keys to harmony or conflict. 
And, in total, we see that change was ac- 
complished in local customary behavior with 
relatively few of the dire consequences so 
often proclaimed as inevitable and perpetual. 
Here is a collection of data of great value to 
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those who would assist Americans in the evo- 
lution of school systems exemplifying de- 
mocracy at its best. 
L. D. Haskew 
University of Texas 


The Education of Teachers in England, 
France and U.S.A., by C. A. Richard- 
son, Helene Brule, and Harold F. 
Snyder (Number VI in the series Prob- 
lems in Education). Paris, United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1953. 341 pp. $2.00. 


In keeping with its decision several years 
ago to concentrate maximum effort toward 
establishing world-wide compulsory educa- 
tion, UNESCO undertook the task of ex- 
ploring and analyzing the major obstacles 
which such an ambitious program might en- 
counter. This series of publications, bearing 
the general title Problems in Education, is 
one of the important results of this explora- 
tion. Other members of the series deal with 
war-handicapped and vagrant children, adult 
education, education of women, and mental 
hygiene at the preschool level. Companion 
to the present volume is a study of the edu- 
cation of rural teachers in less well-devel- 
oped nations than those herein considered. 

Each of the three co-authors has been per- 
mitted wide latitude in organizing the pres- 
entation. The section on England and Wales 
gives only meager data on the education of 
teachers before World War I, while the part 
on France provides a brief chapter, and that 
on U.S.A. a long chapter, devoted to the 
origins and development of such programs. 
Information on institutions, organizations, 
and composition of student bodies comprises 
fully half of the British section but gets scant 
attention in the other two parts. Problems 
of curriculum and instruction loom impor- 
tantly in the U.S.A, portion, those of finance 
in the British, those of relations with the na- 
tional government in the French. Moreover, 
the education of only primary school teach- 
ers in France is described, although the other 


two sections offer considerable information 
on secondary training. 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that 
only the last-named feature of the study 
should be considered as incongruous. In 
Britain, most areas of education have under- 
gone such change since 1900 that a brief out- 
line of the earlier periods suffices. Very 
wisely, therefore, the author has focused his 
attention on the internal alterations in the 
institutions, the reorganization of the admin- 
istrative apparatus, and the changing charac- 
ter of students and teachers. It is perfectly 
obvious why centralization of educational 
authority deserves more attention in France 
than in Britain or the U.S.A., why the aus- 
terity program of England and Wales should 
have a direct effect on the schools, and why 
the U.S.A. regards both of these problems as 
subordinate to the development of more ade- 
quate content and more effective methods of 

Thus the series title has been kept well in 
mind by these authors: they recognize that 
there are many similarities in the educational 
problems of the various nations, but that 
the gravity and acuteness of the problems 
vary in space as well as in time. Further- 
more, as Dr. Karl Bigelow points out in his 
penetrating introduction, the volume offers 
much evidence of trends common to all 
three nations. One of the most encouraging 
of these is the deep concern about the eco- 
nomic and social status of the teacher, and 
the rise in such status in all three nations 
during the last quarter-century. The British 
author declares: “It has gradually come to 
be realized that, whatever the age of the 
children taught, and whatever the school, 
the teacher is doing work of vital impor- 
tance and of considerable difficulty.” (p. 
105) In France, “the teaching profession 
was for a long time one of the least remun- 
erative. Security was good and promotion 
regular, but the pay was not high. [The 
1948] indices put the primary teacher, from 
the salary point of view, on a level with... 
army officers of the rank of sub-lieutenant 
to captain.” (pp. 181-82) In our own coun- 
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try, with its decentralized system of educa- 
tional administration, we find wide dispari- 
ties in teachers’ salaries from state to state, 
from city to city, and from urban to rural 
areas. Moreover, although the estimated 


average salary rose from $1,420 in 1939 to ° 


$3,190 in 1951, the higher cost of living (in- 
cluding greatly increased taxes) more than 
wiped out the apparent gains. The fact that 
there is a much wider gap between teaching 
and other professional incomes in the 
U.S.A. than in the other two countries 
should certainly be noted (pp. 300-4), even 
though the phenomenon might be partially 
explained by the unique financial opportuni- 
ties this nation offers lawyers, doctors, and 
dentists. 

Altogether, then, this UNESCO volume 
provides a wealth of information on a prob- 
lem of vital concern to all free nations to- 
day. The approach to the subject is sensible, 
the organization of data is logical, the pres- 
entations are thorough, objective, and inter- 
esting. While the scope of this study is 
deliberately much narrower than that of 
several other recent contributions to the field 
of comparative education, its depth is mani- 
festly greater. In each of the nations consid- 
ered, teacher education is revealed as an inte- 
gral part of the entire educational system and 
even of the general culture pattern. If the 
reader is left to make the comparisons him- 
self, is this necessarily a defect? It has at 
least the advantage of assuring reader agree- 
ment with the conclusions, 

Wu. H. E. Jounson 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The Talladega Story: A Study in Com- 
munity Process, by Solon T. Kimball 
and Marion Pearsall. University, Ala- 
bama, University of Alabama Press, 
1954. XXxii + 259 pp. $3.50. 

“If citizens are given the facts about local 
problems they will take intelligent action 
to solve these problems.” These words, 
quoted, headline the report to the com- 


munity made by the Talladega Community 
Council when they had completed a survey 
of local conditions of health in 1952. The re- 
port is appended to the book. The text it- 
self tells the story of taking the survey. 

The stated article of faith is the very one 
that animated the great survey movement. 
In the nineties, Charles Booth undertook a 
survey of the Life and Labour of the Peo- 
ple of London in order that, having learned 
more about the condition of the poor, he 
and other people could improve it. Seebohm 
Rountree made studies of the chocolate 
town, York, to determine the “poverty line” 
below which families should not be allowed 
to fall. In this country, reformers surveyed 
Pittsburgh and Springfield, several towns 
of the anthracite coal district, and other in- 
dustrial towns to discover the facts about 
the miserable immigrant laborers and to 
arouse the populace to social action. Two 
periodicals, The Survey and Survey Graphic, 
became the organs of this movement. 

Talladega’s self-survey of health belongs 
in this tradition (or in a revival of it) rather 
than in what are more commonly called 
surveys nowadays. The latter are studies of 
opinions and tastes of samples of the popu- 
lation. The aim is generally to give a “client” 
a basis for manipulating opinion or for ad- 
justing himself to it, rather than to arouse 
the public to solve problems of the common 
good. The “client” is generally not the com- 
munity, but a “special interest.” 

The people of the “community”—a limited 
group of Talladega citizens who successfully 
claim the mandate to speak for the whole 
town—believed that not merely knowledge 
of the facts, but the very act of gathering 
them might move people to correct condi- 
tions so found. The older surveys were not 
usually self-surveys in this sense. Inciden- 
tally, the reviewer is not sure how many of 
the people of a community must have a say 
and a hand in it before a survey can fairly 
claim the name of self-survey. Without 
pressing that point on Talledega, one can 
indeed detect something of a movement to- 
ward community self-surveys in this coun- 
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try. Kansas City has for several years had 
its Community Studies, and now Indianapolis 
has its Community Surveys. Both are agen- 
cies, locally initiated and financed, estab- 
lished to carry out studies of special con- 
cern to those agencies which have to deal 
with problems of social welfare. It may be 
that we will witness a decentralization of 
those aspects of social research which relate 
most closely to community problems, 
whether on the scale of Talladega or on 
that of large cities. 

How much difference the fact that a sur- 
vey is led by local people makes in the sur- 
vey itself and in the ensuing action remains 
to be seen The authors think it makes a good 
deal of difference. Perhaps there is less re- 
sistence to the survey itself and to publica- 
tion of its findings. On the other hand, a 
survey can be a poor thing if the people 
who undertake it have not the objectivity 
and the will to find out all the facts perti- 
nent to their problems and to make them 
known. The community, acting as a self, 
may find its analysis as painful and its cen- 
sorship as strong as does an individual. Just 
how may layers down into its unconscious 
will a community go without calling the 
whole thing off? 

But this book is neither a plea for self- 
survey nor a report of the findings of one. 
It is the skillfully told story of how the Tal- 
ladega survey was made, First, the essential 
backdrop of community and regional his- 
tory is sketched. Then, the dramatis per- 
sonae are named and described; they are 
the people of the community, some appear- 
ing as individuals, others in the mass. Against 
this background, the story of the initiation 
and execution of the survey is told. 

The town contains three main groups of 
people. (1) The “community” consists of 
the families of the white upper-middle and 
upper classes. These families are strongly 
dominated by women, especially elderly 
women. Some outside families of industrial 
managers and engineers have gained a slight 
toehold in the “community” and seem to 
have contributed a good deal of energy to 
the survey. The “community” takes the ini- 


tiative—if there is any to be taken—in local 
affairs; it would block initiative taken by 
anyone else. (2) The Negro community 
consists mostly of poor people. The few 
Negro leaders who participated in the survey 
were chosen by white people, they did not 
go beyond what was asked of them. Since 
it was not quite clear what was asked, not 
much happened. A small college community 
of Negroes is spatially present, but socially 
absent from the town. (3) The white indus- 
trial workers are of rural origin. The man 
of the house runs the family. Women take 
little initiative outside the house. The men 
do not take much more, being generally 
skeptical of the “community's” sporadic in- 
terest in their neighborhood. 

In the nature of improvement would 
have been a more specific account of the 
manner in which families were identified 
as belonging to the various segments of the 
population, a more graphic summary of 
the numbers of people and families in each, 
and of their schooling, jobs, education, and 
incomes. On the other hand, the reader is 
told enough to be sure that the authors— 
who are not without experience in analyz- 
ing social structure. and communities— 
know what they are about and enough to 
make understandable the events which are 
recounted. Perhaps even more interesting 
than the record of happenings is the authors’ 
analysis of why the things which did not 
take place, did not. There was a great to-do 
about fluoridization of the water of the 
town. In the end—or at least up to the time 
the book was written—the water was not 
treated, although many were for it and no 
one in particular seemed against it. There 
was a talk of sewers for the district where 
white workers live, but these have not been 
constructed, Just because the analysis of 
these failures (if they were such) is the very 
heart of the book, I leave them to the reader 
to get from the book itself. For the theme 
of the book is social change in a community. 
On that theme, it is an important document 
and an important theoretical analysis. 

Everett C. Hucues 
The University of Chicago 
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Founding of Public Junior Colleges, by 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1954. + 148 pp. 
$3.75. 


The author has performed a timely and 
valuable service in writing this book. It is 
timely because increasing attention is being 
directed now to the problems of providing 
for staffs and facilities for the inevitable 
tidal wave of college enrollments which 
will soon be upon us. State conferences on 
education are being held, state surveys are 
being made, and the White House Confer- 
ence on Education will be convened this 
year. One of the main issues in higher edu- 
cation is how to meet the demands of the 
present and future most economically and 
at the same time to provide good education. 

A growing number of educational and 
lay leaders believe that community colleges 
can and should be one of the solutions in 
higher education. Among these leaders are 
men of the caliber of President Sproul of 
the University of California and James B. 
Conant, formerly President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Recent studies completed in Cali- 
fornia project the establishment of nineteen 
new community colleges and the expansion 
of the sixty-eight already established. The 
Need for the Upward Extension of Second- 
ary Education in Obio, by Professor D. H. 
Eikenberry, College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1954, strongly advo- 
cates the establishment of community col- 
leges in Ohio and gives extensively docu- 
mented evidence for this conclusion. As a 
result of present state-wide study in Florida, 
it is understood that the state legislature will 
be asked to appropriate during the 1955 ses- 
sion not less than $4,000,000 for community 
colleges. 

The facts regarding the future demands 
on all higher education are well known. It 
is not so universally recognized that the 
public junior college can and probably will 
play a far more important role in the fu- 
ture than it has in the past. This recogni- 
tion, however, is constantly increasing, and 


Founding of Public Junior Colleges will ac- 
celerate it. 

Dr. Fretwell’s book is a valuable addition 
to the literature of junior college education 
because it shows clearly how six of these 
institutions were established. His explana- 
tions of methods employed, varying some- 
what from college to college, will provide 
communities with sound firsthand informa- 
tion regarding essential conditions and fac- 
tors which may tend to insure success in 
establishing a community college. In every 
community and in all states where commu- 
nity colleges are to be established, Dr. Fret- 
well’s book should be carefully studied, It 
should be available in all junior colleges to 
assist those in charge to become more aware 
of the factors and forces which may be 
utilized in the future growth and expansion 
of those colleges. 

Dr. Fretwell performed a valuable and 
practical service by (1) setting forth the 
history of education in the six communities 
which had considerable influence on the 
founding of the colleges; (2) giving his 
readers some insights into the geographical 
factors which play an inevitable part in the 
success of a community college; (3) ex- 
plaining the legal framework in which this 
kind of institution must operate and the tax 
structure necessary to give adequate sup- 
port; (4) finally, setting forth the part 
played by strong local leadership and the 
cooperation of many kinds of co-sponsoring 
and supporting organizations. Regardless of 
how favorable all other conditions may be, 
dynamic leadership is extremely important. 

It was, of course, necessary for Dr. Fret- 
well to place certain limitations on his 
study, confining himself almost exclusively 
to the founding of the six public junior col- 
leges. A study on how well these colleges 
have done what they were founded to do 
might now be in order. 

The best judgment of this reviewer is 
that Founding of Public Junior Colleges 
should be widely read and studied. 

Jesse P. Bocur 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D. C. 
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